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PREFACE. 



Notwithstanding the approbation with which 
this celebrated treatise of Bishop Butler has been 
received, his style has been frequently censured 
as intricate and obscure. A great portion of this 
obscurity should justiy be attributed to the na- 
ture of the subject, and, perhaps, a greater degree 
of it to the comprehensive mind of the author, and 
the conciseness of expression characteristic of 
such minds. It cannot be expected that difficulties 
of the former kind can be lessened by an analy- 
sis, or, indeed, by any thing else, without that 
serious attention in the reader which subjects of 
such importance demand — the removal of those 



of the latter class has been Lere attempted. For 
example, the scope and connection of the several 
parts not being sufficiently marked out; the 
length of elaborate sentences, where clanses are 
minutely opposed, or exceptions briefly adverted 
to ; repetitions that separate, at great intervals, 
the parts of the reasoning ; the introduction of 
digressionary remarks — all contribute to render 
it the more abstruse for ordinary perusal. 

The summary at the head of each chapter, in 
this Analysis shows, at once, its design and the 
connection of the steps of reasoning employed 
in it. For the most part, the precise language 
of the original has been adhered to, so far as it 
did not come within the preceding exceptions- 
Some notes have been occasionally introduced 
from the text containing remarks unconnected 
with the chapter in which they stand, while 
others have been added of an explanatory na- 
ture. 

It is distinctly to be kept in view, that tlie 



evidence of analogy is applied, not to the proof 
of religion natural or revealed, but to the coi 
firmatjon of that proof supposed to be known. 

" I know no author," says Dr. Reid, "who 
lias made a more just and a more happy use of 
analogical reasoning than Bishop Butler, in his 
Analogy of Religion. In that excellent work, 
the author does not ground any of tlie truths of 
religion upon analogy as their proper evidence. 
He only makes use of analogy to answer objec- 
tions against them. When objections are made 
against truths of religion, which may be made 
with equal strength against what we know to be 
true in the course of nature, such objections can 
have no weight." To the same purpose, it is 
observed by Dr. Campbell, that " analogical evi- 
dence is generally more successful in silencing 
objections than in evincing truth. Though it 
rarely refutes, it frequently repels refutation; 
like those weapons which, though they cannot 
kill the enemy, will ward his blows." 



It consequently follows, tliat if any point of the 
analogy appears weak, it is not to be concluded 
that the proper proofs of it are so. Some parts are 
more convincing than others ; but the force of this 
treatise can only be estimated by viewing all its 
parts in connection. The books of Nature and of 
Revelation are compared together. An Author 
nf Nature is the only point assumed ; and, by a 
reference to the natural course of things— to in- 
disputable facts — to man himself, according to 
his orig;iiial constitution — to his daily habit of 
acting on evidence far inferior to that which 
companies revelation — all objections are 
swered, as applying with equal force against thi 
constitution of nature, where they are found 
false in fact. The objector is answered accord- 
ing to principles which he cannot deny. The 
part of his conduct which is natural convicts i 
of objecting to what is equally suited to 
nature. 

It is evident that the proper motives : 
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PREFACE. IX 

principles of the Christiaii, are not to be looked 
for in a work that descends so low ; for example, 
the natore of human life is such as to encourage 
any kind of exertion on the lowest chance of ob* 
taming the end in view ; yet, although this may 
show the unreasonableness of neglect with re- 
gard to a future state, where the chance of its 
existence is acknowledged,, this chance is not in- 
tended to be a substitute for that feith, which is 
" the substance of things hoped JoTj and the evi^ 
dence of things not seen.^* Yet it is not to be in- 
ferred, that the believer cannot be confirmed by 
arguments from analogy. He also may have 
doabts which they can immediately dispel ; and 
to ail, even the most steadfast disciples of the 
Lord Jesus, they must afford some degree, if 
not of profit, at least of pleasure. It might be 
added, if the work were written on any other 
subject, that it would serve as an useful exercise 
of our intellectual faculties in and for itself; but, 
in this case, the end so &r exceeds the means. 



that we must altogetlier lose siglit of thera in the 
all-important object to which they are directed,* 
But the chief design of this treatise undoubt- 
edly is — to warn the unbeliever and careless pro- 
fessor of the danger to which they are exposed, 
and to extort from their own breasts a confession 
of their self-condemnation ; to show them that 
there is more even in natural religion, and much 
more in remaled religion, tlian they suppose; 
and to lead them to search the Scriptures of 
truth. It is humbly hoped that the present 
Analysis, may prove useful, with respect to such 
persons, where the abstruseness of the original 
work might render it less efficient, or even, in 
some degree, prevent its perusal. 

* I oannat forbear adding a late enoiiniuiii upon the vorks 
of the author ot the Analogy: — " I am ready and aitiioun to 
acknowledge," observes Dr. O'Brien, " that I trace bo distinctly 
to his (Bishop Butler's) writings the ori^n of the iouodest uid 
cleareet views that I possess upon the nature of the human mind, 
that I could not write on this or any kindred subject, without a 
coiiBciousnesB that I wa« directly or indirectly borrowing largely 
from him."— Vide Tico Strmons o« the Hamaa If autre of Chrut, 
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THE FOLLOWING NOTE SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
INSERTED AT PAGE 14. 

Destruction of living powers, is a manner of expression un- 
avoidably ambiguous, and may signify either the destruction of 
a living being, so as that the same living being shall be incapa- 
hie of ever perceiving or acting again at ally or the destruction 
of those means and instruments by which it is capable of its pre- 
sent life, of its present state of perception and of action. It is 
here used in the former sense. When it is used in the latter, 
the epithet present is added. The loss of a man's eye is a de- 
struction of living powers in the latter sense ; but we have no 
reason to think the destruction of living powers, in the former 
sense, to be possible. We have no more reason to think a being, 
endued with living powers, ever loses them during its whole exis- 
tence, than to believe that a stone ever acquires them. — Butler. 
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I. The Nature of Probable Evidence. 

IL The Foundation of Probable Evidence. 

III. The Imperfections of Probable Evidence. 

IV. Yet ProbabiUty the Guide of Life. 

V. General way of arguing from Analogy conclusive. 

VI. Application of Analogy to Religion. 

VII. The degree of weight to be attached to it 

VIII. Its superiority above arguments not drawn from/acts. 

I. Probable evidence is essentially distinguished 
from demonstrative by this — ^that it admits of degrees 
— from the highest morcd certainty to the very lowest 
presumption. But the very lowest presumption does 
not prove a thing to be probably true ; especially if 
(as there may be probabilities on both sides) there are 
any probabilities against it ; yet it partakes of the 
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2 INTRODUCTION. | 

nature of probability, for, by frequent repetition, it 
will amount to mond certainty. Tlius Uie observa- 
tion of the ebb and flow of the tide to-day, begets a 
very low presumption that it may happen to-morrow ; 
but this observation often repeated, gives us a full 
assurance that it will. II. From observing a like- 
ness in this event to another which lias come to 
pass, we determine on the probability of its occur- 
rence, and so of every thing else.* Therefore, the 
foundation of probability is expressed in the word 
"likely" (veruimile), like some truth, or true event, 
in itself, or in its evidence, or in some of its circum- 
stances ; and thus it daily happens that we liave a 
prenamplion, an opinion, or Jull conviction, of the 
truth of an event, past or future, aceording to the 
frequency of the observation of a similar one under 
similar circumstances. For example, we conclude 

■ Thougli the commoD EKperience of (he ordiDsry courae of 
UiingE have justl}' a raightj influeace an the minda of men, to 
■Sake diem ^ve or r^fuae credit lo any thing proposed to their 
belief, yet there is one case wherein liie strangeness of the lact 
lessens not the assent to a fair testiniony given of it For where 
such supernatural events are suitable to etiiis aimed at by Him 
who has the power lo change the courae of nature, tkere. 
under such drcumstancen, they mag be fitter to procan beUefi 
by hoiB much the more thty are beyond or contrary to ordinary 
obiervation. This ia the proper case with miiaclea, which, well 
attested, do not only Rnd credit ihemselres, but give it also to 
olh«r trulha which need such confirmation — Lode. 
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that a child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up to 
the stature and atrength of a man — that food will con- 
tribute to the preservation of its life, and the want 
of it, for such a number of days, be its certain da- 
strnction. Whether we judge, expect, hope, or fear, 
we are guided by the same principle of observed 
similarity. III. But the extent of our observation 
being limited, it may warrant a fair conclusion in the 
way of analogy, though a false one. Thua the prince 
who lived in a warm climate,* who had never seen 
water but in a fluid state, naturally inferred that 
there was no such thing as water becoming hard.-|- 
The field of our observation being more extended, 
we do do not consider this any presumption against 

* A Dutch ambassadDr, entertaining the King of Siam nith 
the pBiticularilies of Holland, which be was inijuiBitive altei, 
amongst other things, told him, that the nater in his countrj' 
wotdd Eomelimeii, in cold weather, be eo hard ihtit men walked 
upon it, Eind that it would beoj ao elephant if tie Were there. To 
which the Ling replied, ■< Hitherto [ have believed the strajige 
things you have told me, because I look upon jou u a ^ber 
fail Dun, but now 1 am sure jou lie." — Locke. 

f But it has been well observed, by Dr. Leland, that tjtptri- 
MCb iHQjr aimre Ha thai facts or eBtnls are posaibU, but nq( that 
iht eonlraty is impoinble. The greatest uniformity anil fre- 
quoic}' of experience cannot prave the certainty of an event, 
DOT even aiTord the least probability that it would never happen 
otherwise. For aught vie know, there nay be occasions 
which it would fail, and secret causes in the frame of things 
which sometimes maj counteract those bj which it is produced. 
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4 INTRODUCTION- 

the possibility of water being frozen. We know that 
it is suppoaeahle that there may be frost in England 
any given day in January next, and probable on some 
day in that month, and morally certain some time or 
other in the winter. Therefore, probable evidence, 
in it* very nature, affords but an imperfect kind of 
information. IV. It relates only to beingn of limited 
capacities. Every thing is certain to an Infinite 
Intelligence, for every thing must be observed by 
Him absolutely as it is in itself, certainly true or cer- 
tainly Mse ; but with us most things are only proba- 
ble. In questions of real or imagined difficulty, the 
lowest presumption on one side more than on the other 
determines the question ; ajid, in the common pur- 
suits of life, even in questions of great consequence, 
we find men considering themselves bound to act not 
only where there are merely slight probabilities in 
favour of success, but when these are equalled, or 
even exceeded, by probabilities against their succeed- 
ing. V. But whence is it that liken&s produces a 
presumption, opinion, or full conviction P And how 
can we be certain that the conclusion drawn by ana- 
logy is correct? This belongs to the subject of logic, 
and in a part of that subject which has not yet been 
thoroughly considered ; but it is evident (and enough 
for the present purpose) that this general way of ar- 
guing is natural, just, and conclusive ; for there is no 
1 make a question but that the sun will rise 
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to-morrow,* and be seen, where it is seen at all, iu 
the figure of a circle, and not in tJiat of a square. 

VI. For introducing this sort of reasoning into the 
subject of revealed rehgion, we have the authority of 
Origen, who has observed, that " he who believes the 
Scripture to have proceeded from Him who is the 
Author of nature, may well expect to find the same 
sort of difficulties in it as are found in the consti- 
tution of nature." And it may be added, that he who 
denies the Divine origin of the one, on account of 
these difRculties, may, with as much reason, deny that 
of the other. We argue from the likeness that exists 



"■A man brought intii bein^ at maturitj and placed in a de- 
■ert idajod, would nbandoD himself to desp^ when be Gret eiw 
tiie nin set and the night came on ; for he could hnve no ex. 
pectation that ever the day would be renewed. But he is 
transported widi joy when he again beholds the glorious orb 
appearing in the east, uid ibe beaveoB and die earth illumi- 
oated u before. He again views the deobaing sun with appre- 
hennan, jet nut withoul hope : the second night is less dismal 
than the first, but is still very uocomfortable on account of the 
weakneaB ol' the probabihty produced by one favourable in- 
Kaace. As the iustanees grow moire numerous, the probability 
become* atronger and stroi^er ; yet it may be <(uestioaed, whe- 
ther B. man in there circumstances would ever airive at so high 
a degree of moral certainty in this matter, as we esperience ; 
who knew not only that the sun baa risen every day since we 
began to exist, but also thai the same phenomenoo baa hap- 
pened regularly for more than live thousand years, without feii' 
iug in a single instance. — Beuttie on Trulh, 
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between the revealed and the natural dispensation of 
Providence, that they have both the same Author ; 
at least, that the objections against it are of no force, 
friiin difficulties in the one analogical or similar to 
what are found in the other, which is acknowledged 
to be from God,_^ an Author of nature is here sup- 
ED (and to this assumption there can be no ob- 
j t e it is not denied by the generality of 

h h profess themselves dissatisfied with the evi- 

d f tigion ; and if it were, as there is no pre- 

rapt against it prior to the proof of it, so it has 
b oh proved, with accumulated evidence, from 
ii al u , abstract reasonings, tradition, the 
t; n ral n ent of mankind, &c &c.) 

VII. As to the degree of weight to be attached to 
this argument from analogy, in some cases it will 
amount to a practical proof — in others merely a con- 
firmation of what can be otherwise proved ; yet its 
ciiief force will be to answer the objections against 
the system both of natural and revealed religion, and 
it will possess considerable force in answering ob- 
jections against the evidence of it; the argument 
Ijeing conclusive in proportion to the degree of the 
whole analogy or likeness. It is to be distinctly ob- 
served, that in this analogy, we argue from known 
existing^cfe to others that are like them. 

VIII. This has been shown to be a method of 
proof, practical, usual, and conclusive in various 
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degrees. It does not argue from kt/pothesii, or from 
the potsihiUty to the proprteti/ of a better form of 
Divine government. Those who argue from hypo- 
thesis, reason either from custimed principles, or from 
ceriain principles assumed to be applicable to cases to 
which they have no ground to apply them. The former 
resemble Des Cartes buildings world upon hypothe- 
sis ; the others act like those who explain the structure 
of the human body from mere mathematics, without 
aufficient data—rAs to those who run into the wild 
extravagance of planning an improved state of things, 
the plan lixed on by the wisest speculator probably 
would not be the very best, even according to his 
own notion of "beet." For what would he propose? 
That which, both by occaaions and motives, was 
productive of the greatest virtue, or greatest happi- 
ness, or both combined ; t. e. when fully expressed, 
that all creatures should, at first, be made as pertect 
and 03 happy as they were capable of being ; that 
Dothing — at least nothing of hazard or danger — 
should be put upon them to do ; or that they should, 
in fact, always do what was right and most condu- 
cive to happiness. And how would he effect this? 
He would do away with the method of government 
by punishment, as absurd and contrary to happi- 
ness ; and he would either not give them any prin- 
ciples which would endanger their doing wrong, or 
he would lay the right motive of action before them 
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I Bncr bH at induc- 
r to it. We BSf U once 
give this GenenlAoffver: FoBowi^ the fiisl princi- 
ples <rf'o«r matare, n anaTOMliUT Jiac^ some ends 
te be pnfenble to oiken ; aad osr wlkole nature leads 
as to ascribe ail monlperfeeiioa to God. and to deny 
all imperiectioQ of Him ; ikis is a practi<:al proof of 
Hb moial cbancter, hr h i$ tbe voice of God speak- 
ing in us: from hence we condude that virtue and 
happiness are essenttaDy united, and. that under Hb 
govemntent right mitst prev^. But the necessary 
nteamt of accomplishing this end, we hare not facul- 
ties to determine. ETen in the little affairs of this 
present life, we are not competent judges, and we 
are likely to be mach less so in a system of such ex- 
tent as this world may be, taking in all that is past 
and to come, though we should suppose it detached 
Irom the whole creatioo. 

We shall first apply the ai^ument from analogy to 
the foundation of all our hopes and feare — a future 
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ON NATURAL RELIGION. 

Chap. L Analogy fuUy oonfinns tbe Scripture account of the 
existence of a Future State — 

Chap. IL And that it will be one of Rewards and Punish- 
ments — 

Chap. III. And that these Rewards and Punishments will be 
dispensed according to the merit and demerit of 
our actions. 

Chap. IV. Therefore it becomes incumbent on us to resist all 
Temptations in th^s State of Trial 

Chap. V. And to make use of all the Means of Improvement 
for another Life, which this Probation State affords 
as intended for Moral IHscipUne, 

Chap. VI. For these Obligations are not in the least degree 
affected by the opinion of Universal Necessity. 

Chap. VII. Or by any objections which may be urged against 
God's Moral Government. 
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CHAP. I. 

ON A FUTURE STATE. 

I. A Future State probable from the Changes which we have 
undergone. 

IL And from the probability of our continuing endued with the 
same Capacities, unless there be some ground for supposing 
that Death wi|^ destroy us — ^we have no ground from Analogy 
or Reason, and we cannot have it from any thing else. 

IIL Yet there are Imaginary Presumptions foimded on the 
notion of Living Beings being Compoimded, and therefore 
divisible. A Proof of the Contrary confirmed by a general 
Observation from Experience, leading to four particular Ob- 
servations. An Objection to some of these, « that they tend 
to prove the immortality of Brutes," answered. 
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IV. A conliBi; Aoidogy proved to be onlj apparent. 

V. Our Entrance od another Stale shown to be Natural. 
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I. Passing by the difficulties raised by some con- 
cerning personal identity,* the probability of a fii- 
ture state appears from the changes we have under- 
gone — from the imperfect state of infiuicy to mature 
age. Nor is this a law of our being only, that we 
should exist at one period of our life with capacities 
of action, of enjoyment and suffering, greatly differ- 
ent from those at another period of it ; we find it in 

• ■' To the analogy are UBually Eubjoined two diasertaliona, both 
originally inserted in the body of the work. One on PernoHal 
Ickntity, in which are ronlained some strictures on Mr. Locke, 
who asserts that conxiousness makes or canstinites Personal 
Identity ,- whereas, ai our author observes, eonseioueness maket 

! only Personality, or is necessary to the idea of a person, i. e. a 

thinking, iatelligent braoi; ; but pre-BuppaseB, and therefore can- 
not constitute, perEonal identity ; just as knowledge, in any other 
case, pr^.suppoBes truth, but does not con^lute It. CortseLous- 
nesa of pnsi actions does indeed show us the identity of our- 
selves, or giies us a certain assurance that we are the same per- 
sons or living agents now, vihich we were at the time lo whieb 
our remembrance can look back : hut etill we should be Bie 
same persons as we were, though this consciousness of what is 
past were wanting, though all that had been done by us for- 
meriy were forgotten ; unless i( be true that no perwin has ex- 
isted a single moment beyond what he can remember. The 
other dlsserlation is on the Nature of Virtue, which docs not H 
bcloi^ to the reUgtous, hut to the moral system of our autlion'j^| 

I —Bishop Haiifai. fl 
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other creatures tA&o ; far example, tiie change of 
¥onnB into flies — birds and insects bursting the 
.hell, and, by this means, entering into a new world : 
But, as far aa we are concerned, that there should be 
a future stale of existeace, as different from the pre- 
sent as the present is from our state in the womb and 
in infancy, is only what is warranted by the aualogy 
of nature. 

II. Secondly, from the probability of our continu- 
ing endued with the same capacities of action, hap- 
piness and misery, which we feel that we now posseas. 
This is probable, unless there be some ground for 
supposing that death will destroy them ; for, in any 
thing, existence leads to a probability of continuance, 
Mtcept where we have some reaaon to think it will be 
altered. This seems to he our only reason for believ- 
ing that any one substance now existing will continue 
to exist a moment longer, (the self-existent substance 
only excepted). There is the same kind of proba- 
hility, though not the same degree of it, that our 
living powers will continue after death as there is that 
nur substances will ; and there would be no probabi- 
lity against the former, if men were assured that the 
unknown event, death, was not the destruction of our 
ikciilties of perception and action; i. e. there would 
be no probability against it arising lirom any thing 
tl«e, unconnected witli death, being able to destroy 
ihem. Now, if death be justy presumed to destroy 
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them, and if tliis be not merely a confused suspicion, 
we must have some ground for the presumption from 
the reason of tlie thing, or from the analogy of nature. 
First, we have it not from the reason of the thing, 
for we know not what death is in itself, but only 
some of its effects, such as the dissolution of flesh, 
skin, and bones; we know not upon what the exer- 
cise (much less the existence) of our living powers 
depends ; for they may exist without being exercised, 
and when there is no present capacity of exercising 
them, as in a sleep or awoon. They may depend on 
something out of the reach of the King of terrors i so 
that there is nothing more certain than that the rea- 
son of the thing shows us no connection between 
death and the destruction of living agents. Secondly, 
we hai'e it not from tiie analogy of nature; for, 
throughout the whole of it, there is not the slightest 
presumption that animals ever lose their living 
powers — much less, if possible, by death. This event 
destroys the sensible proof which we had before their 
death, of their being possessed of living powers, but 
does not appear to afford the least reason to believe 
that they are then, or by that event, deprived of them. 
As k.T as our faculties can trace, they retain theni. 
and this is ia itself a probability of their retaining 
them beyond that period, especially wlien viewed in 
connection with our first proof._ 

III. Objected agaituil the assertiun that " there m 
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■j proof from the reason of the thing."* "Living 
beings are compounded, and bo divisible." 

Answer. There is no proof of this ; it arises not from 
reason, but from that delusive fefiulty, useful indeed 
to apprehension but the author of all error — Imagi- 
nation. Since coDBcioiisnesB is indivisible, it should 
rather seem that the perceptive power, and conse- 
quently the subject in which it resides, must be so 
t<Ki.-|- As a particle of matter (as well as its power 
of motion,) is one and indivisible, if its motion be 
absolutely one and indivisible ; for if the particle 
were divisible, one part might be moved and the 
other at rest — and thus its motion could not be as is 
supposed ; in the same way, if the subject of con- 
is be divisible, the consciousness of our own 



• " There is no subject on which doubte and diffieulciea Loay 
rat be started b; ingenious and dispulatioua man ; and dierC' 
tire from the number of their objeCtioitB, and the langth 
uT llie controveny to nhicb they give occasion, we can- 
DDt, in tuij ease, conclude that the original evidence is weak, 
or even that it is not obvioua and striking. Were! we lo pre- 
aunte that everj principle is dubious, agiunst which specious 
iibjectioiis may be contrired, we should be quickly !ed into 
imirenel scepticism. The two ways in which the ingenuity of 
•peculative men has been most cnmrnonly employed, are Aog- 
malicBl assertions of doubtful opIsiopB. and subtle cavils against 
eertam truth," — Gerard's Dissertation, II. 4. 

t Sec Dr. Clarke's Letter to Dodnell, and tlie defences ui' 
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between the revealed and the natural dispensation of 
Providence, that they have both the same Author ; 
at least, that the objections against it are of no force, 
from difficulties in the one analogical or similar to 
what are found in the other, which is acfcnowledged 
to he from Gocl,_^ an Author of nature u here sup- 
posed, (and to this assumption there can be no ob- 
jection, since it is not denied by the generalitj' of 
those who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evi- 
dences of religion; and if it were, as there is no pre- 
sumption against it prior to the proof of it, so it has 
been often proved, with accumulated evidence, from 
final causes, abstract reasonings, tradition, the 
general consent of mankind, &c. &c} 

Vn. As to the degree of weight to be attached to 
this argument from analogy, in some cases it will 
amount to a practical proof — in others merely a con- 
firmation of what can be otherwise proved ; yet its 
chief force will be to answer the objections against 
the Bgnlein. both of natural and revealed religion, and 
it will possess considerable force in answering ob- 
jections against the evidence of it; the argument 
being conclusive in proportion to the degree of the 
whole analogy or likeness. It is to be dbtinctly ob- 
served, that in this analogy, we argue from known 
exiating facts to otiiers tliat are like them. 

VIII. Thu has been shown to be a method of 
proof, practical, usual, and conclusive in various 
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degrees. It does not argue from hypothesis, or from 
the poasibiHti/ to the propriety of a better I'orm of 
Divine government Tliose who ai^ue from hypo- 
thesis, reason either from aiswned principles, or from 
cerlatn principles assumed to be applicable to casea to 
which they have no ground to apply them. The former 
resemble Dea Cartes building a world upon fiypothe- 
iie; the others act like those who explain the structure 
of the human body from mere mathematics, without 
sufficient data.-T-As to those who run into the wild 
extravagance of planning an improved state of things, 
the plan fixed on by the wisest speculator probably 
would not bo the very beat, even according to his 
own notion of "beet." For what would he propose? 
That which, both by occasions and motives, was 
productive of the greatest virtue, or greatest happi- 
ness, or both combined ; i. e. when fully expressed, 
that all creatures should, at first, be made as perfect 
and as happy as they were capable of being ; that 
Dothing — at least nothing of hazard or danger — 
should be put upon them to do ; or that they should, 
in fact, always do what was right and most condu- 
cive to happiness. And how would he effect this ? 
He would do away with the method of government 
by punishment, as absurd and contrary to happi- 
ness; and he would either not give them any prin- 
dples which would endanger their doing wrong, or 
he would lay the right motive of action before them 
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ing ^ing be not abgolutely indivisible, yet it cannot 
be assumed tbat death 'will be the dissolution of it, 
until its proper bulk be determined, and till it be 
determined to be larger than the solid elementary 
particles of matter, which there is no ground to 
think any natural power can dissolve. 2dly. Our 
inlerett in systems of matter does not imply the de- 
struction of ourselves the living agents, fur we have, 
though not to the same degree, the like interest ia 
all foreign matter, which gives us idea^, and over 
which we have any power ; nor have we any ground 
to conclude that any other systems of matter, sup- 
pose internal systems, are the living agents them- 
selves ; tor we can have no reason to conclude this, 
escept from the same principle — our interest in such 
systems. 3d. If we consider the component parts 
of our bodies, this will more clearly appear. Our 
organs of' aen^e and our limbs are only iustruments 
which tbe living persons ourselves make use of to 
perceive and move witli ; and thereforF' we have no 
other kind of relation to them than we have to any 
other foreign matter formed into insltuments of per- 
ception and motion — suppose into a nncroscope and 
a staJK But arc not our organs tlK'Uiselvee perci- 
pient? No; the common optical e\;ii'rimeuts sbow 
that we see with our eyes in the same sense that we 
see with glasses ; (and the like may justly be con- 
cluded from analogy of all our other senses.) Some 
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of these organs may be lost, while the living beings, 
the former occupiers, remain unimpaired. In dreams 
we have a kUent power, and what would otherwise 
be an unknown power, of perceiving sensible objects 
in as strong and lively a manner without our exter- 
nal organs of sense, as with them. But are not our 
limbs endued with the power of moving and direct- 
ing themselves f No ; a man can move an artificial 
leg, for example, as he used to move his natural 
one, only that the natural instrument of motion was 
more exactly formed so as to move, and produce 
motion in its several parts ; his active power remains 
unlessened. And thus, the finding that the dissolu- 
tion of matter, in which living beings were most 
nearly interested, is not their dissolution, and that 
the destruction of several of the organs and instru- 
ments of perception and of motion, is not their de- 

• 

struction, shows demonstratively, that there is no 
ground to think that the dissolution of any other 
matter, or destruction of any other organs and in- 
struments, will be the dissolution or destruction of 
Uving agents, from the like kind of relation. And we 
have no reason to think we stand in any oihei* kind of 
relation to any thing which we find dissolved by death. 

Objection. Brutes, in the same way, might be 
proved to be immortal, and by consequence capable 
of everlasting happiness. 

Answer. (1st.) In a moral point of view, no such 
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conaequence necessarily follows, as that they should 
be capable of everlasting happiness : and even ad- 
mitting it, there is no difficulty ; for we know not 
what latent capacities they may be endued with; 
and it is a general law of nature, that beings should 
possess capacities of virtue for some time without 
exercising them, as io infancy and childhood, and 
often without exercising them at all in this world. 
(2dly.) As to a natwral immortality, the economy of 
the universe may require living creatures without 
any capacities of this kind. Therefore we must know 
the whole system before such can be an objection to 
this part of the proof of the immortality of the hn- 
man soul ; it is less applicable to the nest part which 
is more peculiar to man. 

4thly. Our present powers of reflection not 
being dependent on our gross bodies, in the man- 
ner in which our organs of sense are, we may 
conclude that they are not destroyed by death. 
We can live in a state of reflection, after ideas 
are gained, when none of our senses are affected 
or appetites gratified, and in this state enjoy the 
greatest pleasure, or feel the greatest pain, without 
otty assistance from our senses, and without any at 
all which we know of, from that body which will be 
destroyed by death. Farther, there are some mor- 
tal diseases which du not affect, and therefore, it 
may be presumed, will not destroy our present in- 
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tellectual powers. Indeed, the body and inteUectwd 
powers mutually affecting each other, would no more 
prove the necessity of their joint dissolution, than 
the connection of the body and the living agerU re- 
quired their joint destruction, as already shown : 
but instances of their not affecting each other, afford 
a prestimption of the contrary. Several things, in- 
deed, greatly affect all our living powers, and at 
length suspend the exercise of them ; as for instance, 
drowsiness increasing till it ends in sound sleep ; and 
from hence we might have imagined it would destroy 
them, till we found by experience the weakness of 
this way of judging. But by these diseases there is 
not even a shadow of probability that our present 
reflecting powers will be destroyed. And if death, 
by diseases of this kind, is not their destruction, it 
will scarce be thought that death, by any other 
means, is ; and as it does not destroy, it is probable 
it does not interrupt the ctmtinuance of the exercise 
of these powers, since they can be exercised without 
the aid of the body ; and in a most lively manner, 
during the whole progress of a mortal disease ; nay, 
it may even remove the hindrance to our existing in 
a higher state of reflection,* namely, those external 

* " There are three distinct questions relating to a future life, 
here considered : Whether death be the destruction of living 
agents ? if not, whether it be the destruction of their present 
powen of reflection, as it certainly is the destruction of their 
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Cleans which render us capable of existing in our 
present state of sensation, so that it may in some 
respects answer to our birth,* not a suspension, but 
a continuation of our former facultiea, with grmt 
alleraliont. 

IV. Objected ogainsl the aiserlinn that " Ih^e is 
no proof from anahgy." There is an analogy for 
death being the destruction of living creature»^^ 
namely, the decay of vegetables. ^M 

Answer. This comparison may be just enou^^ 
for poetic similes, but not for an analogy ; for one 
of the two subjects compared is wholly void of that 
which is the chief thing in the other, and which is 
the only thing about the continuance of which we 
are enquiring — the power of pereeption and of ac- 

present power: of sensation 7 and if not, whether it be tho uis- 
pension or discontinuance of the eKerciie of these present re- 
flecling powers 7 Now, if there be do reason to believe tbe 
last there will be, if thai were possible, lew for flie next, and 
less still for the first."— BMi'ir. 

• This, secording to Stmbo, was the opinion of the Braeh- 

■f SL Paul answers <ibJ0ctions against the renureetion, by 

analogy from the worlts of nature Vid. 1 Cor, iv. 36. " The 

seed dies — it is only the gennen or bud that springs ; the. bodj 
of (he seed first feeds this bud, and then turns to cornipliOD." 
ll is partieulaHy to be noted, Ibiit St. Paul ia not speaking of 
liie ideMily of th.- raised hodies._Firf. Whilbif nn M* /inHO^f. 
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V. Thus, when we go out of this world, we may 
pass into new scenes, and a new state of life and 
action, just as naturally as we came into the present ; 
for it would be a contradiction to say, that no state 
is natural but the present^ and yet that the probabi- 
lity of aftUure on^ appears from reason. The mean- 
ing of the word natural is, siatedy fixed^ or settled ; 
since what is natural as much requires and pre-sup- 
poses an Intelligent Agent to render it so, i. e. to 
effect it continually^ or at stated times, as what is 
supernatural or miraculous does to effect it for once. 
And from hence it must follow, that our notion of 
what is natural will be enlarged in proportion to our 
greater knowledge of the works of God, and the 
dispensations of His Providence. And this state 
may naturally be a social one, and the advantages 
of it — advantages of every kind may naturally be 
bestowed, according to some fixed general laws of 
wisdom, upon every one in proportion to the de- 
grees of his virtue. 

Note. The credibility of a future life, which has been here 
insisted upon, seems to answer all the purposes of religion. 
Even a demonstrative proof of it, would not be a proof of re- 
Ugion ; for it is just as reconcileable with the scheme of Athe- 
ism, as the fact that we are now alive ; but as religion implies 
a future state, presumptions against the latter would be urged 
against the former, and, therefore, it was necessary to remove 
them. 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD By BEWARDS 
PDNISHMENTS, AND FABTICULAItLY OS THE LATTl 



I. If a Future State were only be credible sa the last Chapter 
[iroyes it to be, yet it it sufficient to urge Ua seriouslj (o en- 
quire, whether it is to be a Stale of EewardB and Puniih- 
mentB, depending upon our Conduct here ? The probability of 
Ihifl appears from our happiness, and, in a great measure, our 
misery, in this life, being left dependant on our o»n actinna ; 
and objections to it are answered. J 

II. That there is to be a Future State of PuHisliinimls, appenilfl 
from HCFeral particular analogies. I 

I. Tlic importance of the ifueiiUon concerning b 
future life arises from our capacity of happiness and 
niieery. But the congideralitm of this question would 
appear of so little importance as only to be brought 
into our thoughts by curiosity concerning the mor- 
tality of others, or the near prospect of our own, if 
there were not a supposition of our happiness and 
misery hereafter depending upon our actions here. 
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lliat there is a fatwte state of rewards and punish- 
ments, appears from the following Greneral Analogy — 
We are at present under such a government ; all that 
we enjoy, and a great part of what we suffer, is put 
in our own power ; for pleasure and pain are the con- 
sequences of our actions, and we are endued, by the 
Author of our nature, with capacities of foreseeing 
the consequences. Our preservation, and every kind 
and degree of our enjoyment, is effected by the means 
of our own actions. Generally (though not always) 
our sufferings are produced by our own actions^ 
though instruction, example, and experience, fore- 
warned us that the effect of such conduct would be 
injurious to our reputation, our property, or our life. 
But why is the happiness and misery of creatures left 
dependent on themselves ? Perhaps any other course 
would, from the nature of things, be impossible, or 
would confer a less degree of happiness, or not an- 
swer the end of an infinitely Perfect Mind, which 
may be pleased with the moral piety of moral agents 
in and for itself, as well as on account of its being a 
means of conferring happiness, or, perhaps, it would 
not answer the whole end of the Deity, which our fa- 
culties cannot discern. But is not the dispensation 
of happiness and misery in this world to be ascribed 
to the general course of nature ? True, this is the 
very point asserted ; it is to be ascribed to the general 
course^ and, therefore, to the Author of nature ; for 
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we must not deny that He does things at all, becaose 
he does them constantly — because the effects of his 
acting are permanent, wliether his acting be so or 
not, though there is no reason to think it is not 
The natural course of things is the appointment of 
God ; our natural &culties, which guide us in our 
actions, by enabling us to foresee their effects, are 
given by him also ; the conaequenees of our actions 
are, therefore, his appointment, and the foresight of 
these consequences a warning given us by Him 
how we are to act; so that we are at present ac- 
tually under His government in the strictest sense — 
in such a sense as that He rewards and punishes us 
for our actions — in the same sense as tiat we are un- 
der the government of civil magistrates. Because 
the annexing pleasure to some actions and pain to 
others in our power to do and forbear, and giving 
notice of this appointment beforehand to those whom 
it concerns, is the proper forma! notion of govern- 
ment It matters not, in this case, whether the Deity 
interpose or not. If ci vil magistrates could make of- 
fenders execute their laws upon themselves, or could 
execute them some other way, without interposing at 
all, we should be under their government in the 
same sense then as we are now, but iu a much higher 
degree and more perfect manner. 1st Objected ; Is 
the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying every 
paiiicit/ar gratjtication of passion, intended : 
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inducement and a reward for the gratifieation of it 
in every such particular instance ? No, certainly ; 
no more than our eyes, which were unquestionably 
given us to see with, were intended to give us the 
sight of each particular object to which they do or 
can extend, however destructive of them, or however 
improper. 2d, Objected : Is every trifling pain an 
instance of Divine punishment ? The general thing 
here asserted cannot be evaded, without denying all 
final causes ; for if pleasure and pain be annexed to 
actions, as apparent inducements for our conduct, 
they must be admitted as instances of final causes, and 
as rewards and punishments. If, for example, the 
pain felt on approaching too near the fire be intended 
to prevent our doing what tends to our destruction, 
this is as much an instance of God's punishing our ac- 
tions, as if he did it after having warned us by a voice 
from heaven. 

II. A future state of punishment, being what men 
chiefly object against (either from man*s nature be- 
ing so frail and exposed to temptation as almost to 
annihilate the guilt of human vice, or from the nature 
of Gody irresistible in his will, or incapable of ofience 
and provocation), will appear farther credible from 
the following particular analogies between the pun- 
ishments in this life and what religion teaches us of 
those in the next : — 

1st. Natural punishments often follow actions that 
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are acrampani^ with present gratificE 

ample, sensual pleasure followed by sickness and 

, timely death. 

f 2d. The punishments are often nmcii greater 

' the present pleasures or advantages. 

f 3d. The punishments are often delayed a greaf 

while, sonietinies till long after the actions occasion- 
ing them are forgotten, contrary to what we might 

I imagine, that they wonid immediaUly follow c; 

or -not at all. 

1 4th. After such delay, these punishmenta 

come, not by degrees, but suddenly, with tJoIi 

' 5th. Though these punishments, in very r 

I cases, inevitably follow at the appointed time, yet 

persons have seldom a distinct full expectation, and, 
I in many cases, see, or mai/ see. only the credibility 

I of their following ; e. g. that intemperance wilt brbl^H 

aftier it diseases. ^H 

I 6th. The thoughtlessness and imprudence ofyoutl^l 

does not prevent the punishments of excess follow- 
. ing, and continuing the whole course of their exist- 

1 ence in this life. These consequences are generally 

I not considered, and can seldom be properly said to 

be believed beforehand. 
I 7th. There are frequent punishments for want 4^_ 

L acquirements, which being neglected at the nato^^l 
season of acquiring, could not be acquired afterward^H 
3 
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Ihis is very observable in the natural course of 
things. The indocility of youth makes the conse- 
quent defects of old age irretrievable ; the neglect 
of the seed time brings with it the irrecoverable loss 
of the whole year. There is a time when real re- 
formation may prevent the consequences of extrava- 
gance ; ascend to a higher degree, and there is no 
jAsLce. for repentance. 

8th. The punishments of neglect firom incouside- 
rateness, are often as dreadful as those of any active 
misbehaviour firom the most extravagant passion. 

9th. Civil government being natural, its punish- 
ments are so too, and some of these capital ; as the 
effects of a dissolute course of pleasure are often 
mortal. So that many natttral punishments are fi- 
nal,* and seem inflicted naturally to diminish the 
aggr^ate of mischief, either by the removal of the 
offender firom such a course, or by his example. 

These things are so analogous to what religion 
teaches us concerning the fiiture punishment of the 



* ** It cannot be said that it is Scripture only, and not natu- 
ral religion, which informs us of a future state of punishment, 
and the duration and degree of it For this was known to the 
heathen poets and moralists ; and reason might well conclude 
that it would be finally, and upon the whole, ill with the wicked. 
But what is peculiar to revelation is, it fixes the time when this 
distributive justice shall take place ; namely, at the end of this 
world." — Butler, 



^ 
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wicked, that both would naturally be espresfwd iu 
the aame words. So much so, that it is doubtful to 
which of the two, principally, the following passage 
from the book of Proverbs, i. 23-32. refers : — Wis- 
dom is introduced as frequeDting the most public 
places of resort, and aa rejected when she offers 
herself as the natural appointed guide of human 
life : — " How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity ? and the scorners delight in their 
scorning, and fools hate knowledge? Turn ye at 
my reproof: behold, I will pour out ray Spirit unto 
you, I will make known my words unto you. Be- 
cause I have called, and ye refused : I have stretch- 
ed out my hand, and uo man regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all my counsel, and would none of my 
reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will 
mock when your fear cometh ; when your fear Com- 
eth as desolation, and your destnictiun cometh as a 
whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh upon 
you : then shall they call upon mo, but 1 will not 
answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall not 
find me : for that they hated knowledge, and did not 
choose the tear of the Lord: they would none of my 
counsel r they despised all my reproof: therefore 
shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, and be 
filled with their own devices. For the turning away 
of the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of 
fools shaU destroy them." 
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The instances of punishments now mentioned* (for 
men are not always punished here in proportion to 
their sins) are sufficient to »how what the laws of the 
universe may admit, and to answer the usual objec- 
tions against a fiiture state of punishment. Indeed, no- 
thing but an universally acknowledged demonstration 
on the side of Atheism, can justify unconcern about 
such a state. The folly of such security without 
proof, appears from the following analogy. May it 
not be said of any person upon his being born into 
the world, that he may act in such a manner as to 
be of no service to it, but by being made an exam- 
ple of the wofiil eflPects of vice and folly ; he may 
bring death upon himself from the hands of civil 
justice, or from the effects of his excesses ; or infamy 
and diseases worse than death. So that even with 
regard to the present world, it had been better for 
him that he had never been born. And shall we 
suppose, that there is no danger of something simi- 
lar in a friture state, under the providence and go- 
vernment of the same God, though we rest as se- 
cure and act as licentiously as we please ? 

* Hence may be deduced experimental answers to many po- 
pular objections and excuses ; as, that God is too merciful to 
inflict everlasting punishment ; that we were sincere in our in- 
tentions ; that we did not know it was a sin that we were com- 
mitting, &c. — Our misery, like our neglect, is self-induced. 
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Having KhuwD in the laat Chapter tliat, m the appeaxances uT 
Final Causes prove an latelligenl Maier of Ihe World, so the 
particular instances o{ Final Chub£8, tbere mentioned, prove an 
Intelligeni Governor of it In this Chapter, it IE shown that 
He ia a MottAL Oovernor. Omitting lo coDsidcr that the 
natursl norinn we have nF God ia a» n Moral Governor, and 
that, tyom the Nature He has given as, ne may conclude tbal 
Vice will finally be punished, and Virtue rewarded — and not 
dwelling on the proof that, even in Ibis Life, Virtue has itt 
own reward, and Vice its puniahmeut, it ia shown that llie 
Goverment by Rewards and Punishments lutu be moral. 

I. Because no other seems so suited lo our minda. 

II. Our Prudence is here rewarded, and Imprudence punished. 

III. Vicious Actions, as injurious to Society, ne, in a great de- 
gree punished. 

IV. Virtue, as such, is actually rewarded, and Vice puni^ed; 
1st, by their eflecC un the Mind ; '24, by the opinion of lite 
World in general. 
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V. The natural tendency of A^rtue and Vice, if not so much 
obstructed, is to produce good and bad effects in a greater 
degree than they do; and it is probable that these Obstructions 
will be removed in a Future State. 



I. Having seen that we are under a government of 
rewards and punishments in this life, we shall next 
enquire whether this government be morale and, if 
so, to what extent ? For morcd government consists, 
not barely in rewarding and punishing men for their 
actions, which the most tyrannical person may do, 
but in rewarding the righteous and punishing the 
wicked — in rendering to men according to their ac- 
tions, considered as good or evil. And the perfeC' 
Hon of moral government consists in doing this, with 
regard to all intelligent creatures, in an exact pro- 
portion to their personal merits or demerits* Let us, 
then, examine whether there be in the constitution 
amd conduct of the world, any intimations of a moral 
government — clear to those who will carefully ex- 
amine it* — and consequently of a Moral Governor. 

* The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not 
being universal, nor so strong as might possibly have been, may 
be urged against natural religion as well as against revealed. 
And, therefore, the consideration of them belongs to the first 
part of this treatise as well as the second ; but, as these objec- 
tions are chiefly urged against revealed religion, I chose to con- 
sider them in the second part And the answer to them there 

D 
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That simpli! absolute benevolence is the only charac- 
ter and principle of action of the Author of Nature 
— which makes him disregard the actions of his crea- 
tures farther than they might produce higher degre^ 
of happiness — requires to be proved before it is as- 
serted. But the possibility of its being proved or dis- 
proved is foreign to our purpose, which is lo enquire 
whether in our world a righteous government be not 
discernible, which implies necessarily a righteous Go- 
vernor. It may at once be granted, that, if there be 
a moral government here, it is not perfect ; the ques- 
tion is, therefore, reduced to thia, can there be dis- 
cerned any principles of a moral government, further 
than the moral nature which God has given us, and 
our natural notion of Him as a Moral Goi 

It might be urged that, in general, less u 
and more satbfaction are the natural consequences 
of a virtuous than of a vicious course of life; but it 
is difficult so to weigh pleasures and uneasinesses as 
exactly to estimate the overplus of happiness on the 
side of virtue; this is more difficult in the case of 
those who have led a vicious life for some time. 
The^ have, upon their reformation, their former pas- 
sions craving for their accustomed gratification ; their 

(Chap. VI.) na urged against ChriBtiuiit;, being almoEt equall]' 
apptiisbic to Ibem oi urged a^^nsl the religion of nature} to 
avoid repetition, the reader is rererred to that ch^iter. — 
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former vices will be more frequently thrown in their 
way, by the conversation of men, or otherwise, after 
their amendment, when, from having acquired a 
deeper sense of shame, the infamy will be more felt; 
for, though this properly belongs to their former 
vices, yet it will, in part, be attributed to their 
change of life. We, therefore, rather dwell on the 
following considerations : — 

Since it has appeared that we are under the go- 
vernment of God, by the methods of rewards and 
punishments, according to some settled rule of distri- 
bution, what rule for finally rewarding and punishing 
appears more natural to us than that of distributive 
justice ? 

II. In this world, our prudence is rewarded, and 
our imprudence punished; the one by satisfaction and 
external advantages, the other by inconveniences and 
sufferings. These afford instances of a right consti- 
tution of nature. 

III. Vicious actions are, to a great degree, punished, 
as mischievous to society, by the actual infliction of 
the punishment, or by the fear of it And thjs is 
necessary for the very being of society ; theriefore 
these punishments are as natural as society itself. 

Objection : Actions beneficial to society are often 
punished, as in the case of persecutions, &c. and ac- 
tions injurious to it rewarded. 

Answer : This is not, in the same sense, necessary, 
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and, therefore, not natural, neither are they punished 
as bsiiig beneficial, nor TfvasA^Aaa being misckievout. 
IV. Virtue, tw suck, is aetually rewarded, and vice, 
(W such, punished. In order to see this more clearly, 
we must distinguish between actions in the abstract, 
and with moraliti/ attached to them. An action by 
which any natural passion ia gratified, or fortune ac- 
quired, procures delight or advantages abstracted 
from all consideration of the morality of such action. 
Consequently the pleasure or advantage in this case 
is ^ned by the action itself— not by the morality, 
the virtuousness, or the viciousness of it; though it 
be, perhaps, virtuous or vicious. 1st. Then it appears, 
from the effects of virtue and vice on the mind and 
temper, that unea^^tneas arises from vice — pleasure 
from virtue. This is evident from daily experience. 
A man says, he is vexed with himself, when the UO' 
easiness does not arise Irom a sense of mere loss or 
harm, but from a sense of some action being vicious 
in a greater or less degree. This feeling, in more 
serious language, we call remorse. Again, a man 
laments an accident or event, and, besides that, feels 
additional grief, when he has to admit that iS was 
his own doing ; or else some redeeming satisfaction, 
if he cannot blame himself. Thus also vice, even 
where there it no reason to fear resentment or shame, 
causes disturbance from a sense of being blame- 
worthy. And it may be added — where there are 
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some fears, not to be got rid of, of the possibility of 
retribution in after life. On the contrary, satisflEietion 
and complacency are found in the real exercise of 
virtue, together with the peaceful hopes of a better 
life. 2d. From the opinion of the world in general 
—from the encouragement given by good and 
honest men, and even by most men, to a person 
considered to be virtuous. Public honours are 
the consequences of actions considered as virtuous ; 
for example, patriotism, eminent justice ; while 
actions considered as vicious have been punished ; 
tf. g* tyranny, from a sense of its own nature, inde- 
pendent of the miseries it brings with it. For men 
resent injuries under the notion, not merely of hav- 
ing received harm, but of having received wrong, 
and they feel this resentment in behalf of others as 
well as of themselves. In returning kind actions, we 
are influenced, not only by the actions themselves, 
but by the kind intention and good desert they im- 
ply in the doer. In domestic government, children 
are punished for falsehood, injustice, &c., as such, 
and rewarded for the contrary. The authors of 
crimes, punished by civil government, merely as be- 
ing prejudicial to society, are brought to justice very 
much from the sense which men have of their actions 
a* immoraL Absence or aggravation of guilt in the 
moral senses often affects the remission or retention 
of penalties annexed to civil crimes. These instances 
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may seem trivifd, but they borrow importance from 
the subject to which they are applied. But whence 
is it that virtue, aa meh, is often rewarded, and vice, 
as swh, punished, and this rule never inverted ? It 
pi-oceeds, in part, from the moral nature which God 
has given ub* (and is an additional proof to that 
lurniahed by the possession of such a nature ; for 
this last ia a proof that he will^naWjfevourand sup- 
port virtue effectually ; while the former is an eJam- 
pie of his &vouriDg and supporting it at present, at 
least ip some degree) ; and it proceeds, in part, from 
his having given us, together with this nature, bo 
great a power over each other's happiness and misery. 
For, from the first, we are so made, that well doing, as 
such, gives us satisfaction, at least, in some instances — 
ill doing, (u such, in none. And, from both conjoined, 
vice must be, in some degree, infamous, and men dis- 
posed to punish it, as detestable. There is nothing on 
the side of vice to answer this, because there is nothing 
in the human mind contradictory, as the logicians say, 

* That ne have an apjiroving and disappcoving facully o( 
this kind is evident from our own eipericnce — fruiii the iroids 
right and wrong, odious and amiable, bane and wcirthj, nith 
many olhen of like aignificstion in all languages applied to BC- 
tL0D9 and charactEis — Trum the many written systems of momb 
which (uppose it — from our natural aense of gmtitude, which im- 
plies a distinction between meralj being llic instrument of good 
and intending it, &c. &C. — Viik Bithop Butler on the Nature 
of Virtue. 
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to virtue. Any instances of such a thing, if they be not 
imaginary, are, at least, unnatural perversions. There 
are, it is admitted, cases where persons are prosper- 
ous, though wicked — afflicted, though righteous — 
and even rewarded for wicked actions, and punished 
for virtuous ones. But this arises not from the re- 
version of the natural tendencies of virtue and vice, 
which is impossible, but it may arise from there 
being other wise rules for the distribution of happi- 
ness, beside that of personal merit or demerit, as, for 
example, the way of mere discipline. We see enough 
to know on which side the Author of nature is ; and, 
in the degree that we co-operate with Him, we na- 
turally feel a secret satisfaction and sense of security, 
and an implicit hope of somewhat farther ; and this 
hope is confirmed by — 

V. The natural tendency in virtue and vice 
to produce the good and bad effects now men- 
tioned, in a greater degree than they do, in fact, 
produce them. For instance, good and bad men 
would be much more rewarded and punished, as 
ntch, were it not that justice is often artificially 
eluded. With regard to individuals, these tendencies 
are obvious. But it may require more particularly 
to be considered, that power in a society, by being 
under the direction of virtue, naturally increases, and 
has a natural tendency to prevail over opposite 
power not under the direction of it; in like 
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manner as power, by being under the direction of 
reasoJh increases, and has a tendency to prevail over 
brute force. The superiority which reason gives to 
power is considered to be, not the accidental, but the 
natural tendency of reason ; and yet it could not pre- 
vail over altogether disproportionate force. It is 
possible that brute force, either by excess of uumbers, 
by union, by want of sufficient length of time or 
of some other opportunities in the rational creatures. 
should gain the superiority over them. No one 
would, notwithstanding, heaitate to consider this as 
an inverted order of things ; i. e. that the natural ten- 
dency of reason is — to be superior. Now, virtue in 
a society has a like tendency to procure superiority 
and additional power, considered either as the nueans 
of security from opposite power, or of obtaining other 
advantages. It has this tendency, among other ways, 
by rendering public good an object and end to every 
member of society, and by uniting society by the 
chief bonds of union — veracity and justice. But yet 
there must be some proportion between tJie natural 
power or force wliich in under the direction of virtue, 
and that which is iiot : there must be sufticient length 
of time ; for the complete success of virtue, as of rea- 
son, cannot, from the nature of the thing, be other- 
wise than gradual. There must l>e a fair field of trial, 
a stage large and extensive, proper opportunities for 
the virtuous to join together, to exert themselves 
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against la^vleM force, and to reap the fruit of their 
united labours. Since much less power, under the 
direction of virtue, would prevail against power not 
mider the direction of it, good men, if united, would 
prevail even here, to a considerable degree, over the 
bad. But there are various obstacles to their being 
united ; for example, they cannot be sufficiently as- 
sured of each other's characters. These obstacles 
may be removed in a future state (which implies a 
more perfect one, like the state of mature age, com- 
paried with that of childhood), where men may unite 
among themselves and with other orders of virtuous 
creatures. Virtue is here militant. Among other 
things, the shortness of life denies to it its full scope 
in several other respects. In a future state it may 
jH*evail, and enjoy its consequent rewards. There 
may be scenes there lasting enough, and, in every 
other way adapted to afford it a sufficient sphere of 
action; and it may be added, if this tendency were 
carried into effect, it would serve as an example to 
those orders of creatures capable of being recovered 
to a just sense of virtue. These are merely supposi- 
iionsy which are not to be considered true, because not 
incredible ; but they are mentioned to show that there 
can be no objections against the natural tendency of 
virtue, from the obstacles that prevent it in this 
world, as wfe can easily conceive how these obstacles 
can be removed ; and the presumption that they will 
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removed, its tkey are only accidental, is proportionate 
in degree, to the length of time through which the 
natural tendency will continue, "the happy tendency 
of virtue might be seen by imagining an instance 
even in this world, by supposing a kingdom, or so- 
ciety of men, perfectly virtuous for a succession of 
many years — every individual contributing to its 
preservation by contentedly employing his capacity 
in its proper sphere ; iajustice, whether by fraud or 
force, would be unknown among themselves, and 
their wisdom, inviolable union, &c. would fully se- 
cure them against their neighbours, devoid of such 
virtuous qualities; allowing both a sufficient time to 
try their force. The head of this society, by the 
tendency and example of virtue, would, in time, be- 
come an universal monarch in another sense than 
any mortal has yet been, and all people, nations, and 
laaguages would serve him. And thus the wonderfiil 
power and prosperity promised, in Scripture, to 
the Jews, would be, in a great measure, the cotue- 
guence of what is also predicted of them — " that the 
people ihould be all righteous and inherit the land for 
ever ;" i. e. taking the term " for ever" to mean 
length of time sutlicient to acquire this power. Sup- 
pose the obstacles against the fulfilment of this pre- 
diction to be removed, and the dominion and pre- 
eminence promised must naturally follow to a very 
considerable degree. All this might appear of little 
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importance, if we did not consider what would be 
the consequence if vice had naturally these advan- 
tageous tendencies, or virtue the direct contrary 
ones. 

Objection : But prove that the obstacles will be 
removed in a future state. 

Answer : Even if they were not removed in a fu- 
ture state, if there was to be a continuation of the 
apparent confusion of rewards and punishments that 
exists in this, it could not be said that vice, upon the 
whole, would have the advantage rather than virtue. 
But that the future state is to be one perfectly 
moral, can be proved by the usual arguments, of 
which the things here alledged afford a strong con- 
firmation; for, 1st, they show that the Author of 
nature is not indifferent to virtue and vice, so that 
even the course of nature, as here explained, ftir- 
nishes us with a real practical proof of the obligations 
of religion. 2d. The distributive justice, which 
Scripture declares is to take place in a ftiture state, 
will not be different in kind, but only in degree, from 
what we experience here ; it will be that in effect to 
which we now see a tendency/. 3d. Our experience 
that virtue and vice are actually rewarded and pun- 
ished at present in a certain degree, gives us just 
ground to hope and to fear that they may be re- 
warded and punished in a higher hereafter; and, 
4thly, there is sufficient ground to think that they 
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will, from the natural tendencies of virtue and vice—* 
obstructed, indeed, in this life by obstacles, which 
being, in numberless cases, only dcddentaly are more 
likely to be removed in a ftiture state than the 
naiural and necessary tendencies. 

From these things, joined with the moral nature 
which God has given us, considered as given us by 
him, arises a practical proof (vide chap. 6. ad fin.) 
that it will be completed — a proof from fact, and, 
therefore, a distinct one from that which is deduced 
from the eternal and unalterable relations, the fitness 
and unfitness of actions.^ 

♦ Vide the Note, Part II. Chap. VIII. 2. 



CHAP. IV. 

OF A STATE OF PROBATION, AS IMPLYING TRIAL, 
DIFFICULTIES, AND DANGER. 

I. Having shown the confirmation which Analogy affords to the 
Scriptural Doctrine of a righteous distribution of Rewards and 
Punishments in a Future State, it is next shown that this 
World is our state of Probation previous to it. 1st. As im- 
plying Trials and Difficulties. 2d. As intended for Moral 
Discipline and Improvement, dd. As a Theatre of Action 
for the manifestation of Persons' Characters to the Creation 
of God. That this World is a state of Probation in the first 
sense of the word, is proved in the present Chapter, from the 
Analogy that, in our Temporal Capacity, we are in a state of 
trial and danger for our Temporal Interest. 

II. This Analogy is more perfect, since the same constitutes 
both trials ; men behave the same way under them, and the 
dangers in both are increased from the same causes. 

III. Objections answered. 

I. A state of probation (in the most common 
meaning of the word) is, in a great measure, the same 
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with the moral government which we have already 
proved to exist — affording us scopes and opportuni- 
ties for that good and bad behaviour, wliich God will 
hereafter reward and punish ; for, in order that there 
may be some ground for future judgment, there 
must be aonie sort of temptation to what is wrong : 
but the word "probation" expresses more clearly 
aiid particularly this allurement to wrong, together 
with the dangers and difHculties to be encountered 
in adhering uniformly to what is right. That the 
jwesent is such a state appears from the following 
analogy : — Natural, government by rewards and 
punishments, which leaves our happiness and misery 
dependent on ourselves (chap. 2), as much implies 
natural trial, as moral government does tmiral trial. 
Accordingly, in our temporal interests, we find our- 
selves in a state of trial ; all temptations to vices con- 
trary to that interest prove it ; also all difliculties 
and dangers of miscarrying in any thing relating to 
our worldly happiness. 

II, This will more distinctly appear, if we con- 
sider, 1st, that the same constitutes both triab: 
namely, something either in our external circum- 
stances or in our nature. In the one ease, a tempta- 
tion may be so singular or sudden as to overpower; 
in the other, a person may be so habituated to vice 
as to seek opportunities, and go out of his way to 
gratify sinful passions; and these passions are as much 
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temptations to act contrary to prudence, or that 
reasonable self-love, the end of which is our worldly 
interest, as they are to act contrary to the principle 
of mrtfie and religioh. However, these two sources 
of temptation coincide and mutually imply each 
other, for there must be somewhat within men them- 
selves to render outward circumstances temptations, 
and there must be external occasions and exciting 
objects to render their inward passions so. Thus 
mankind, having a temporal interest depending upon 
themselves, and a prudent course of behaviour being 
necessary to secure it, passions inordinately excited 
are dangerous temptations to forego what is, upon 
the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake of pre- 
sent gratification. Such is our state of trial in our 
temporal capacity ; and it will answer that in our re- 
ligious capacity, by merely substituting the word 
future for temporal, and virtue for prudence,''^ so ana- 
logous are they to each other. 2d. That mankind 
behave in the same way under both trials. Many do 
not look beyond their present gratification, not even 
to the consequences in this life, whether they are 

* Parables are founded on analogical reasoning. Vide, in 
this case, the Scripture parable of the Ten Virgins, but more 
especially that of the Unjust Steward. " The Lord commended 
the unjust steward, because he had done wisely, for the children 
of this world arc, in their generation, wiser than the children of 
light,^^Luke xvi. 8. 
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blinded by inordinate passions, or forcibly earrial 
away by them against their better judgment, or ■wil- 
lingly yield, in defiiuice of all consequences temporal 
and eternal. 3d. That the difficulties at right be- 
haviour are increased in a like way in both capaci- 
ties — in our religiims capacity by the ill behaviour of 
uthers, by an education wrong in a moral sense, 
sometimes positively vicious, by general bad exam- 
' pie, by dishonest artifices in business, and by reli- 
gions being corrupted into superstitions which in- 
dulge men in their vices. In our temporal capacity 
our difficulties are, in like manner, increased by a 
foolish education — by the extravagant and careless 
eitample of others — by mistaken notions, taken from 
common opinion, concerning temporal happiness; 
and these difficulties are increased to men, in both 
capacities, hy their own wrong behaviour in any stage 
of their existence ; for ^sample, in youth, it renden 
their state of trial more dangerous in mature age. 

III. 1st Objection : Why is not this state of trial 
less uncertain 7 Would it not be more credible, if it 
were not so uncertain ? 

Answer : There are natural appearances of our 
being in a state of degradation, and, though our con- 
dition tnai/ not appear the most advantageous, this 
furnishes no cause for complaint ; for, as men, by pru- 
dent management, can secure, to a tolerable degree, 
their ten.poral interest, so religion requires no more 
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of US than what we are well able to do, if we do not 
neglect the appointed means. But the chief answer 
to the objection against such a state as religion de- 
clares this to be, is the foregoing analogy, for, from it, 
this appears to be throughout uniform and of a piece 
with the general conduct of Providence towards us 
in all other respects within the compass of our know- 
ledge. If our present interest were not uncertain, 
but secure, it might furnish some presumption 
against the truth of religion, which represents our 
foture interest, not as secure, but depending on our 
behaviour; but from the contrary being thejact, the 
objection is of no force. 

2d Objection: It is improbable that any kind of 
hazard and danger should be put upon us by an In- 
finite Being, when every thing which is hazard and 
danger in our manner of conception, and which will 
end in error, confusion and misery, is now already 
centain in His foreknowledge. 

Answer : It might seem improbable, did not ana- 
logy prove it false in fact The difficulty of account- 
ing for it in speculation cannot be removed till we 
know the whole, or, at least, much more of the 
case. 
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OF A STATE OP PROBATION, AS INTENDED I 
DISCIPLINE AND IMPROVEMENT. 



I. That we are in a stole of Probation, in the second aenee, U 
intended for Mora] Disoipline and Improvement for anolber 
state, appeoFE from Analogy — front the heginning of Life 
considered as a preporatiDn for matnre age. 

II. The extent of this AnaJogy may he detennined from Ihv 
foUowing conriderationa; I. In both respecw, new CharactPts 
must be acquired. 2. AVe are capable of acquiring thcw 
new Characteii by our capacities of Knowledge and power uf 
Habit (Habits are either active or pasnvei Habits dther 
bodily or mental ; all virtuous HabiK formed by active ei- 
ertion.) 3. The poSBesfiion of these Capacities implies what 
experience also prove* tci us — the necesuty of u«ag them. 
Ami, 4lh, ne can show how virtuous Habits can be useful in 
the preparation for another Life ; and DiacipHne neceaury 
even for Creatures finitely perfect 

III. ObjectioiiB to such a State aiuwered. 
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IV. This World is a state of Probation in the third and last 
sense. 

I* From considering that we are in a state of pro- 
bation, the question naturally arises, how came we 
to be placed in it ? But this is a question involved 
in insuperable difficulties. We may lessen these diffi- 
culties, by observing, that all wickedness is volun- 
tary, and that many of the miseries of life have 
apparent good effects; but it is plain folly and pre- 
sumption to pretend to give an account of the whole 
reason of the matter. Perhaps the discovery or com- 
prehension of it is beyond the reach of our Acuities, 
or, perhaps, the knowledge of it would be prejudicial 
to us. Religion affords a partial answer to it, but a 
satis&ctory one to a question of real importance to 
us, namely. What is our business here ? And this 
answer is, we are placed in a state of so much afflic- 
tion and hazard for our improvement in virtue and 
piety, as the requisite qualification fbr a future state 
of security and happiness. 

General Analogy : The beginning of life con- 
sidered as an education for mature age, in the present 
world, appears plainly to be analogous to this our 
trial for a iuture one : the former being in our tem^ 
poral capacity, what the latter is in our religious 
capacity. This will more clearly appear from the 
following: — 
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11. Particular Analogies: 1st. Every species 
of creatures ia, we see, designed for a particular way 
of life, to which the nature, the capacities, temper, 
and qualifications, of each species are as necessary as 
their external circumstances. One thing is set over 
against another, as an ancient writer c:fpresses it 
(Eccles. xlii. 24), Our nature corresponds to our 
estemal condition.* So that there must be some 
determinate capacities — some necessary character 
and qualifications, without which persons cannot but 
be utterly incapable of a future slate of life ; in like 
maimer as there must be some without which men 
would be incapable of their present state of life. 
2d. The constitution of human creatures, and, in- 
deed, of all creatures within our obseiration, is such as 
that they are capable of naturally becoming yval^ed 
for states of life for which they were once wholly 
unqualified. We may imagine creatures, but we do 
not know of any, whose faculties are not made for en- 
largement by experience and habit We find our- 
selves, in particular, endued with capacities of ac- 

* lilihnp Butler has clearly ^bown, in his sermons, the pecu- 
liar porrespondence between iho inwart! frame of man and the 
external conditiona and circumstances of his lire ; that tbe 
several pa«»lon9 and aSections of the heart, compared with thote 
circumstances, are certain iiistances of Snal causes ; for example, 
anger Icad^ us ta the immeiiiate renstance of injury, and com- 
n prDinpts ua to relieve the dintreased, kc. &c. 
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quiring knowledge, namely, apprehension, reason^ 
and tnemofy. And by the power of habits, we can 
acquire a new fecility in any kind of action, and 
settled alterations in our temper and character. But 
neither the perception of ideas nor knowledge of any 
sort are habits, though they are absolutly necessary 
to the forming of them ; but the improvements of 
our capacities of acquiring knowledge, especially in 
the case of memory, may, perhaps, be so called. 
That perceptions come into our minds readily and of 
course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same kind as readiness in any 
particular kind of action proceeding from being ac- 
costomed to it; and aptness to recollect practical 
observations of service in our conduct, is plainly 
habit in many cases. There are habits of perception, 
as, for example, our constant and ey^n involuntary 
readiness in correcting the impressions of our 
sight concerning magnitudes and distances, so as 
to substitute, imperceptibly to ourselves, judg- 
ment in ^e room of sensation. And it seems as if 
all other associations of ideas, not naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits, as properly as 
our readiness in understanding languages upon sight 
or hearing of words. There are also active habits, 
as, for example, our readiness in speaking and turit" 
ing languages. For distinctness, we may consider 
habits as belonging to the mind or to the body. As 
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hubits of the body, t. e. all bodily activities and 
tions, are produced by exercise; so are habits of' 
mind — including, under this denomination, general 
habits of life and conduct, such as those of obedience 
and submission to authority, or to any particular 
person ; those of veracity, justice, and charity ; and 
those of attention, industry, self-government, re- 
venge. But there is this difference between them, 
that bodily habits are produced by repeated external 
sets — mental habits by the exertion of inwnrd practi- 
cal principles carried into action, or acted upon. No 
external course of action can form these habits other- 
wise than as it proceeds from the inward priDciples, 
e. g. of obedience and veracity; because it is only. 
these inward principles exerted which 
acts of obedience, veracity, &c. It will contribi 
towards forming virtuous habits to resolve to do w^' 
and to endeavour to impress on our minds a practical 
sense of virtue, or to beget in others that practical 
sense of it which a man really feels himself (ft 
solutions and endeavours are properly acts.) 
tieal habits are formed and streagthened by repeat 
acts ; not so with passive impressions — they g 
weaker by lieing repeated ; so that going 
theory of virtue in onee thoughts, talking well, 
drawing tine pictures, in place of forming a habit of' 
virtue, may Ibrm a habit of insensibility to all moral 
considerations. Thoughts, by often passing through 
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the mind, are felt less aenBihly, Thus — 

(Ist.) Being accustomed to danger begets intre- 
pidity, I. e. lessens fear. 

(2d.) Being accustomed to distress lessens the pas- 

(3d.) Being accustomed to instances of others' 
mortality lessens the sensibl-e apprehension of our 

And these effects of active and passive habits may 
occur at the same time ; active habits may be 
ittrengthening while the motives that excite them are 
less and less sensibly felt ; and experience confirms 
this, for active principles, at the very time tliat they 
are leas lively in perception than they were, are 
found to be somehow wrought more thoroughly into 
the temper and character, and become more effectual 
in influencing our practice. Thus, in the three ex- 
amples of passive habits just mentioned, active habits 
may be operating at the same time. 

(Ist.) Active caution may be increasing, while pas- 
sive fear is growing less. 

(2d.) The practical principle of benevolence may 
iie strengthening, while the passive impression of pity, 
in consequence of frequmtlg witnessing distress, will 
be less and less sensibly felt. 

(3d.) It greatly contributes to strengthen a practical 
regard to death ; t. e, to form a habit of acting with 
a constant view to it; to behold daily instances of 
men dying around us, though these instances give us 
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a less sensible feeling or apprehenaion of our oi 
mortality. 

TliuH it appears that pastive impressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, and 
example, tend to form active habits, not from our 
being so affected, but from our being induced to such 
a course of action; i. e. it ia the acting, and not the 
affection, that forms them; only it must be always 
remembered, that real endeavours to enforce good 
impressions upon ourselves, are a species of virtuous 
actions. And practical principles grow stronger ab- 
golulef^ in themselves by exercise, as well as rcbuivelg 
with regard to contrary principles, which, by being 
accustomed to submit, do so habitually and of course. 
Thus a new character, in several respects, may be 
formed. 

3d. We should be totally unqualified for the em- 
ployments and satisfections of a mature state of life, 
unless we exerted the capacities that are given us, 
and therefore, we may conclude, intended to be 
made use of. Even maturity of understanding and 
bodily strength require the continued exercise of our 
powers of mind and body from our infency. But if 
we suppo.se a person brought into the world with both 
these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he 
would plainly, at first, be as unqualified for the hu- 
man life of mature age as an idiot. Want of acquired 
habits, would be like want of language — it would de- 
stroy society. CTi7rf?'CTt,from theirvery birth, are dai^ 
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growing acquainted with the srene iu which they are 
to Lave a Aiture part, and learning something neces- 
sary to the performance of it ; he, from his ignorance 
would be distracted with aEtonishment, apprehen- 
sion, and suspense. The subordination to wiiich theg 
are accustnmed teach them subjection and obedience ; 
he would be so strangely headstrong and self-willed 
as to rentier society insupportable. And there are 
numberless little rules of action, learned so insensibly 
as to be mistaken for instinct, which he would be 
ignorant of, without which we could not live. Thus, 
by example, instruction and self-government, we are 
suited to different stations in life, and our conduct in 
each (which depends upon habits from our youth) 
determines our character and rank in society. All 
this is an analogy applicable to the present life, con- 
sidered as a preparation for a future. Our condition 
in both respects ia uniform, and comprehended un- 
iler one and the same general law of nature. 

4th. But do we know how this world ia calculated 
for such a preparation? If we did not, this would 
be no objection against it being so. We might, with 
ia much reason, object to the known Jacl that food 
and sleep contribute to the growth of the body, be- 
cause we do not know how they can do it, and, prior 
I to experience, we could not have thought that they 
I would- Children are as ignorant that sports and 
I exercise are useful for their health ; and they might as 
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weJl object to restraints in them, and in other matters 
necessary for their discipliDe, because they do not 
see the reason of them. But taking in the considera- 
tion of God's moral goverment and consequently that, 
the character of virtue and piety is a uecessary quali- 
fication for a future state, we may distinctly see how 
and in what respects the present life may be a pre- 
paration for it, since we want and are capable of im- 
provement in that character In/ moral and rEltgioui 
hohita, arid the present life is Jit to be a stale of disci- 
pline for such improvement. Now, first, as regards 
the state for which we are to prepare, analogy leads 
us to conclude that it will be a society as Scripture 
describes it; and it is not at all unreasonable to sup- 
pose, though there be no analogy for it, that it will be, 
according to the representation of Scripture, under 
the more immediate or more sensible government of 
God. That we are capable of improvement, has been 
already shown ; and that we want it, every one will 
admit who is acquainted with the great wickedness of 
mankind, or even with those imperfections which the 
best are conscious of. But the necessity for disci- 
pline in human creatures is to be traced up higli« - 
than to excess in the passions by indulgence and h 
bits of vice. From the very constitution of tl 
nature they are deficient, and in danger of deviating 
from what is right, and. therefore, they stand in need 
of virtuous habits, for a security agoiust this danger. 
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For, besides the general principle of moral under- 
landing, they have, in their inward frame, various 
affections toward external objects, which the princi- 
ple of virtue can neither excite nor prevent being ex- 
cited ; and when the object of any affection cannot 
be obtained with the consent of the moral principle, 
yet may be obtained wUhotU it, such affection, 
though its being excited, and ita continuing some 
time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and 
necessary, tends to incline them to venture upon an 
unlawful means of indulgence. Now, what is the 
general security against their actually deviating from 
what is right? As the danger is from within, so 
abo must the security be — from the inward prac- 
tical principle of virtue;* and the strengthening 

* It may be thought that a sense of interest would as effec- 
tually restrain creatures from doing wrong. But if, by a sense 
of interest, is meant a speculative conviction, or belief, that such 
and such indulgence would occasion them greater uneasiness 
upon the whole than satisfaction, it is contrary to present ex- 
perience to say, that this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain 
them from thus indulging themselves. And if, by a sense of 
interegt, is meant a practical regard to what is, upon the whole, 
our happiness, this is, not only coincident with the principle of 
virtue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea itself. And 
it is evident this reasonable self-love wants to be improved, as 
leally as any principle in our nature; for we daily see it over- 
matdied, not only by the more boisterous passions, but by curio- 
aty, shame, love of imitation — ^by any thing, even indolence ; 
especially if the interest — the temporal interest suppose — ^whieh 
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this principle will lessen the danger, i 
security against it. All this is under the supposition 
that particular affections remain in a future state. If 
this supposition be true, acquired habits will prolia- 
bly be necessary to regulate them ; if it be not, it 
amounts to the same thing ; for habits of virtuCi thus 
acquired by discipline, are improvements in mrtvtf 
and improvements in virtue must be advancement in 
happiness, if the government of the universe be 
moral. The necessity of moral improvement, by 
discipline, will farther appear by considering, 1st, 
how creatures, made upright, may fell ; and, 2d, 
how, by preserving their integrity, tliey may raiiae 
themselves to a more secure state of virtue. The 
nature of liberty can no more account for the for- 
mer, than the possibility of an event can account for 
its occurrence. But it seems distinctly conceivable, 
from the very nature of particular affections or pro- 
pensions ; for, suppose creatures intended for a state 
of life for which these propensions are necessary, en- 
dued with them, together with a moral understand- 
ing, having all these principles exactly proportioned 
to their intended state of life, such creatures would 
be made upright or finitely perfect. Now, tliese pro- 

js the end of such lelf-love, be at b diBtante. So greatly are 
prnfligale men mistalieii, when they sllirni Ihey are nhoUj 
Koveraed by interertednere and self-ldve ; and eo little eauee u 
there for mondiBto to diBclainJ tliis jiriQCiple. — Butkr. 
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pensions must be felt, the objects being present; 
they can be gratified without the consent of the moral 
nrinciple, and, therefore possess some tendency to 
induce persons to such forbidden gratification; which 
tendency, in such particular cases, may be increased 
by a greater frequency of occasions to excite them, 
by the least voluntary indulgence, even in thought, 
till, by peculiar conjunctures conspiring, the danger 
of deviating firom right, ends in actual deviation — a 
danger necessarily arising from the very nature of 
propension, which, on this account, could not have 
been prevented, though it might have been innocent- 
ly passed through.* It is impossible to say how far 
theftrst ac^ f of irregularity might disorder the in- 
ward constitution, but repetition of irregularity would 
produce habits, and, in proportion to this repetition, 
creatures, made upright, would become depraved. 
But, 2d, by steadily following the moral principle, 
creatures might have preserved their uprightness, and, 
consequently, might have been raised to a higher 
and more secure state of virtue, since the moral 

* This proves that it was not necessary for our Lord to take 
upon him our sinful nature, in order to be capable of tempta- 
tion. Vide two Sermons, by Dr. O'Brien, to prove that he 
mig^t be << tempted like as we are, and yet without sin." 

f This may serve as an answer to the common objection, 
tint the consequences of a single crime in our first parents are 
lepraBented in Scripture as incredibly excessive. 
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principle: would gaiu strength by exercise, and the 
propenaiona from habit would more easily submit 
Thus, then, vicious indulgence is not only criminal 
in itaelti but also depraves the inward constitution 
and character. And virtuous self-government is not 
only right in itself, but also improves the inward 
constitution, and may improve it to such a degree as 
that the danger of actually deviating from right may 
be almost infinitely lessened. Thus it appears, that 
creatures without blemiHh, even possessed of a moral 
principle, may be in danger of going wrong, and so 
stand in need of the higher perfection and security of 
virtuous habits formed in a state of discipline. Much 
more are they in danger, and much more do thy re- 
quire such habits, whose natures are corrupted, and 
whose passions have become excessive from habits of 
indulgence. They require to be renewed, not 
merely improved ; for them, discipline of the severer 
sort must be necessary. This world is peculiarly fit 
to be a state of discipline for this purpose. Such ex- 
perience aa it affords of the frailty of our nature — of 
the danger and actual event of creatures losing their 
inDocence and happiness, hath a tendency to give us 
a practical sense of things very different from a tpf- 
eulathv knowledge of what we are liable to. But, 
what renders it peculiarly fit, is the snares and temp- 
tations to vice, because they render caution, recollec- 
tion, and self-denial, necessary to such as will pre- 
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serve their integrity. And strong temptations parti- 
cularly call these into action; and, requiring a 
stronger effort of virtue, or a continued exercising of 
it, they confirm a habit of it much more than weak or 
instantaneous temptations could possibly do. It 16, 
indeed, ridiculous to assert that self-denial is essen- 
tial to virtue and piety ; but it is nearer the trutl^ 
though not strictly the truth itself, to say, that it is 
essential to discipline and improvement ; for, though 
actions materially virtuous may not be an exercise 
of the virtuous principle, t. e. not virtuous actions 
at all, but merely done from being agreeable to our 
own particular inclinations, yet they may be an exer- 
cise of that principle, and, when they are, they tend 
to form and fix the habit of virtue ; and this in pro- 
portion to the frequency or intensity of the exercise 
of the virtuous principle ; but, as neither our intel- 
lectual power nor bodily strength can be improved 
beyond a certain degree, and both may be over- 
wrought, possibly there may be some trifling analogy 
to this in the moral character. Thus it appears in 
general (for there may be some other minute excep- 
tions) that this world is peculiarly fit to be a state of 
trial, in the same sense that some sciences are fit to 
form to habits of attention the minds of such as will 
attend to them. These several observations, concern- 
ing the eictive principle of virtue, are applicable to 
passive submission, or resignation to the Divine 
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II. Particular Analogies: 1st. Every species 
of creatures ia, we sec, designed for a particular way 
of life, to which the nature, the capacities, temper, 
and qualiiicatiaiis, of each species are as ncccBSary as 
their external circumstances. One thing is set over 
against another, as an ancient writer expresses it 
(Eccles. Klii. 24). Our nature corresponds to our 
external condition.* So that there must be some 
determinate capacities — some necessary character 
and qualifications, without which persons cannot but 
be utterly incapable of a future state of life ; in likt 
manner as there must be some without which men 
would be incapable of their present state of life. 
2d. The constitution of human creatures, and, in- 
deed, of all creatures within our observation, is such aa 
that they arc capable of naturally becoming ifual^eri 
for states of life for wliich they were once wholly 
unqualified. We may imagine creatures, but we do 
not know of any, whose faculties are not made for en- 
largement by experience and habit. We find our- 
selves, in particular, endued with capacities of ac- 

■ Biihop Butk-r hm clesrl}' shown, in hJA Bermona, the pecu- 
liar correspondence between the ia«Brd fiame or man and the 
eilenisl condicious and ciicumitancen uf bis life ; that the 
teveral pasaiora and affections of the heart, compared with liioie 
circumstance!', arc certain iiiaancet of final causes ; for example. 
anger leads la to the immediate resistance of i^iurf, and eoni- 
passion prompts us lo relieve the diitreaeed, &c && 
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quiring knowledge, namely, apprehension, reason^ 
and memoTy. And by the power of habits, we can 
acquire a new &cility in any kind of action, and 
settled alterations in our temper and character. But 
neither the perception of ideas nor knowledge of any 
sort are habits, though they are absolutly necessary 
to the forming of them ; but the improvements of 
our capacities of acquiring knowledge, especially in 
the case of memory, may, perhaps, be so called. 
That perceptions come into our minds readily and of 
course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same kind as readiness in any 
particular kind of action proceeding from being ac- 
costomed to it; and aptness to recollect practical 
observations of service in our conduct, is plainly 
habit in many cases. There are habits of perception, 
as, for example, our constant and e\^n involuntary 
readiness in correcting the impressions of our 
sight concerning magnitudes and distances, so as 
to substitute, imperceptibly to ourselves, judg- 
ment in the room of sensation. And it seems as if 
all other associations of ideas, not naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits, as properly as 
our readiness in understanding languages upon sight 
or hearing of words. There are also active habits, 
as, for example, our readiness in speaking and vrrit' 
ing languages. For distinctness, we may consider 
habits as belonging to the mind or to the body. As 
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habits of the body, i. e. all bodily activities and 
tions, are produced by exercise; so are habits of 
mind — including, under this denomination, general 
liabits of life and conduct, such as those of obedience 
and submission to authority, or to any particular 
person; those of veracity, justice, and charily; and 
those of attpntion, industry, self-goTernment, re- 
venge. But there is (his difference between them, 
that bodily habits are produced by repeated external 
acts — mental habits by the exertion of inward practi- 
cal principles carried into action, or acted upon. Nn 
extei-nal course of action can form these habits other- 
wise than as it proceeds from the inward principles, 
e.g. of obedience and vei-acity; because it is only 
these inward principles exerted which are strictly 
acts of obedience, veracity, &c. It will contribute 
towards forming virtuous habits to resolve to do well, 
and to endeavour to impress on our minds a practical 
sense of virtue, or to beget in others that practical 
sense of it which a man really feels himself (for 
solutions and endeavours are properly aets.) 
tical habits are formed and strengthened by repi 
acts ; not so with passive impressions — they 
weaker by being repeated : so that going ov 
theory of virtue in ones thoughts, talking well, 
drawing fine pictures, in place of forming a habit 
virtue, may form a habit of insensibility to all moral 
considerations. Thoughts, by oHen passing through 
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the mind, are felt less sensibly. Thus — 

(1st.) Being accustomed to danger begets intre- 
pidity, t. e> lessens fear. 

(2d.) Being accustomed to distress lessens the pas- 
sion of pity. 

(3d.) Being accustomed to instances of others* 
mortality lessens the sensible apprehension of our 
own. 

And these effects of active and passive habits may 
occur at the same time; active habits may be 
strengthening while the motives that excite them are 
less and less sensibly felt ; and experience confirms 
this, for active principles, at the very time that they 
are less lively in perception than they were, are 
found to be somehow wrought more thoroughly into 
the temper^ and character, and become more effectual 
in influencing our practice. Thus, in the three ex- 
amples of passive habits just mentioned, active habits 
may be operating at the same time. 

(1st.) Active caution may be increasing, while pas- 
sive fear is growing less. 

(2d.) The practical principle of benevolence may 
be strengthening, while the passive impression of pity, 
in consequende oi frequently witnessing distress, will 
be less and less sensibly felt. 

(3d.) It greatly contributes to strengthen a practical 
regard to death ; i. e. to form a habit of acting with 
a constant view to it; to behold daily instances of 
men dying around us, though these instances give us 
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a less sensible feeling or apprehension of our own 
mortiJity. 

Thus it appears that pastive impressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, and 
example, tend to form active habits, not from our 
being so affected, but from our being induced to such 
a course of action; i. a. it is the acting, and not the 
affection, that forms them; only it must be always 
remembered, that real endeavours to enforce good 
impressions upon ourselves, are a species of virtuous 
actions. And practical principles grow stronger a6- 
tolute!^ in themselves by exercise, as well as relatively 
with regard to contrary principles, which, by being 
accustomed to submit, do so habitually and of course. 
Thus a new character, in several respects, may be 
formed. 

3d. We should be totally unqualified for the em- 
ployments and satisfactions of a mature state of life, 
unless we exerted the capacities that are given us, 
and therefore, we may conclude, intended to be 
made use of. Even maturity of understanding and 
bodily strength require the continued esercise of our 
powers of mind and body from our infency. But if 
we suppose aperson brought into the world with both 
these in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he 
would plainly, at first, be as unqualified for the hu- 
man life of mature age as an idiot. Want of acquired 
habits, would be like want of language — it would de- 
stroy society. C^i7rf)'Mj,from their very birth, are daily 
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growing acquainted with the scene in which they lire 
to liave a l^ture part, and learning something neces- 
sary to the performanceof it ; he, from hia i^orance 
would be di^racted with astonishment, apprehen- 
sion, and suspense. The subordination to which theg 
are accustomed teach them subjection and obedience ; 
he would be so strangely headstrong and self-willed 
as to render society insupportable. And there are 
numberless little rules of action, learned so insensibly 
as to be mistaken for instinct, which he would be 
ignorant of, without which we could not live. Thus, 
by example, instruction and self-government, we are 
suit«d to different stations in life, and our conduct in 
each (which depends upon habits from our youth) 
determines our character and rank in society. All 
this is an analogy applicable to the present life, con- 
sidered as a preparation for a future- Our condition 
in both respects is uniform, and comprehended un- 
der one and the some general law of nature. 

4th. But do we know how this world is calculated 
for such a preparation ? If we did not, this would 
be no objection against it being so. We might, with 
as much reason, object to the known fad that food 
and sleep contribute to the growth of the body, be- 
cause we do not know how they can do it, and, prior 
to experience, we could not Lave thought that they 
would. Children are as ignorant that sports and 
exercise are useful for their health ; and they might as 
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weJl object to restraints in them, and in other matters 
necessary for their discipline, because they do not 
sse the reasoa of them. But taking in the considera- 
tion of God's moral goverment and consequently thai 
the character of virtue and piety is a necessary quali- 
tication for a future state, we may distinctly see how 
and in what respects the present life may be a pre- 
paration for it, siiice we want and are capable of im- 
proveTiiait in that character bg moral and religioiu 
habits, and the present life is jit to he a state of disci- 
pline for fuch improuement. Now, tirat, as regards 
the state for which we are to prepare, analogy leads 
us to conclude that it will be a society as Scripture 
describes it; and it is not at all unreasonable to sup- 
pose, though there be no analogy for it, that it will be, 
according to the reprewntation of Scripture, under 
the more immediate or more sensible government of 
God. That we are capable of improvement, has been 
already shown ; and that we want it, ( 
admit who is acquainted with the great wickedness of 
mankind, or even with those imperfections which 
best are conscious of. But the necessity for di 
pline in human creatures is to be traced up higher 
than to excess in the passions by indulgence and ha- 
bits of vice. From the very constitution of their 
nature they are deficient, and in danger of deviating 
from what is right, and, therefore, they stand in need 
of virtuous habits, for a security against this danger. 
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For, besides the general principle of moral under- 
tanding, they have, in their inward frame, various 
affections toward external objects, which the princi- 
ple of virtue can neither excite nor prevent being ex- 
cited ; and when the object of any affection cannot 
be obtained with the consent of the moral principle, 
yet may be obtained wUhoiU it, such affection, 
though its being excited, and its. continuing some 
time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and 
necessary, tends to incline them to venture upon an 
unlawful means of indulgence. Now, what is the 
general security against their actually deviating from 
what b right? As the danger is from within, so 
also must the security be — from the inward prac- 
tical principle of virtue;* and the strengthening 

* It may be thought that a sense of interest would as efTec- 
tuaUy restFEun creatures from doing wrong. But if, by a sense 
of interest, is meant a speculative conviction, or belief, that such 
and 8udi indulgence would occasion them greater uneasiness 
upon the whole than satisfaction, it is contrary to present ex- 
perience to say, that this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain 
tfaem from thus indulging themselves. And if, by a sense of 
wterestf is meant a practical regard to what is, upon the whole, 
our hapfuness, this is, not only coincident with the principle of 
virtue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea itself. And 
it is evident this reasonable self-love wants to be improved, as 
really as any principle in our nature; for we daily see it over- 
matched, not only by the more boisterous passions, but by curio- 
lity, shame, love of imitation — ^by any thing, even indolence ; 
especially if due interest — the temporal interest suppose — which 
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utraiots of fear and shame, with which his play-fel- 
lows were fettered ; but this is not all ; lie must evi- 
dently, by constant correction, have the want of 
those natural perceptions of blame and conimenda- 
tiou supplied, which this system destroyed, and thus 
be convinced that, if it be not false, it is misapplied, 
wben applied to practice. Or, supposing his temper 
could remain still tbrmed to the system, upon his 
coming abroad into the world, he would be insup- 
portable to society, and the treatment which he 
would receive from it, would render it so to him ; 
and he could not ^1 of soon committing some act, for 
which he would be delivered over into the hands of 
civil justice. Any other practical application of this 
opinion will be found equally fallacious ; for instance, 
that there b no need for taking care to preserve life; 
for, if we are destined to live, we shall live without it; 
and, if to die, we cannot prevent it. None of these 
practical absurdities result from reasoning upon the 
supposition that we are free ; and, therefore, though 
it were admitted that this opinion of necessity w( 
speculatively true, yet, with regard to practice] 
as if it were fiilse, so fiir as our experience reache«r 
that is, to the whole of our present life. And how 
can people think themselves so very secure, that the 
same application of the same opinion may not 
lead them also, in some analogous manner, with 
sped to a future one, on which is dependent 
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general and more important interest ? For religion 
being a praetical subject, and the analogy of nature 
ihowing UH that we have not faculties to apply this 
opinion, were it a true one, to practical eubjecta; 
whenever we do apply it to the subject of religion, 
and thence conclude that we are free from its obliga- 
tions, it is plain this conclusion cannot be depended 
upon. Nor does this contain any reflection upon 
reason, but only upon what is unreasonable — apply- 
ing our reason to subjects lo which esperieuce shows 
us tliey are not suited. Farther, we find within our- 
selves a will, and are conscious of a character, i. *. 
diat frame of mind whereby we act in one manner 
rather than another. Now, if this in us be reconcile- 
able with fete, it is reconcileable with it in the 
Author of nature (besides natural government and 
final causes imply a character and a will in the Go- 
vwnor concerning the ereatures whom he governs) ; 
and it is as reconcileable mth the particular charac- 
ter of benevolence, veracity, and justice, in him, 
which attributes are the foundation of religion, as 
with any other character, since we find this necessity 
no more hinders men from being benevolent than 
cruel — true than faithless — just than unjust — or, if 
the fatalist pleases, what u« call unjust. For it is 
said, indeed, that what, upon supposition oi freedom, 
would be just punishment, upon supposition of neces- 
lity becomes manifestly unjuat ; because it is punish- 
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ment inflicted for doing what persons could not aroid 
doing. As if the necessity which is supposed to de- 
stroy the injustice of murder, for instance) would not 
also destroy the injustice of punishing it. However, 
as little to the purpose as this objection is in itself, it 
shows bow the notions of justice and injustice force 
themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are making 
suppositions destructive of them. 

III. But, though it b most evident that universal 
necessity, if it be reconcileable with any thing, is re- 
eoncileable with that character in the Author of na- 
ture, which is the foundation of religion ; yet does it 
not plainly destroy the proof that he is of that charac- 
ter, and consequently the jiroo/* of religion ? By no 
means ; for we And that happiness and misery are aot 
ontjaie in any such sense as not to be the conse- 
([uences of our behaviour, but that they are the con- 
seqitences of it. But as the doctrine of liberty, though 
experienced to be true, may be perplexed with difli- 
culties, and as necessity seems to be the basis of infi- 
delity, we shall prove more dUtinttli/ and particu- 
larly that necessity does not destroy the obligations 
of religion. The proof, from final causes, of an In- 
telligent Author of nature, is not affected by it. And 
it is a matter otjael — and, therefore, there can l>e no 
objection against it from necessity — that He governs 
the world by the method of rewards and punishments, 
and also that he hath given us a moral feculty, by 
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which we distinguish between actions virtuous and 
villous. This is a rule of such authority, that we 
cannot depart from it without heing self-condemned. 
It is plainly a Divine command, immediately produc- 
ing a sense of duty, being a direction of the Author 
of nature to creatures capable of looking upon it as 
such ; and his having annexed to some actions an 
inseparable sense* of good desert, and to others of 
ill, surely amounts to declaring upon whom his pun- 
ishment shaU be hereafter inflicted, and his rewards 
be bestowed.f But besides tiiis, natural religion hath 
an external evidence which the doctrine of necessity, 
if it could be true, would not effect. First, some- 
what of this system has been professed iu all ages and 
countries of which we have any information. This 
general consent shews the system to be confbnnable 
to the common sense of mankind. 2d. It is certain 

■ From hence might easily be deduced the obli^tion of re- 
gions aonhip, were it only la be considered u a means of 
preaerring upon our minda a sense of this moral goverDment of 
God, and securing our obedience to it ; which yet is an ex- 
tfemelj imperfect view of that most importsnC duty. — Sutler. 

f The conclusion, that God will finally reward the righteous, 
aai puniah the wicked, is not here drawn from it appearing to 
m Jit thai At ihotdd, but from its appearing thuC he has told us 
be mQ. However, I am far from iolending to deny, that the 
nill of God is determined by what ia lit, by the right and reason 
of the case ; tiiough such abstract subjects ore rather to be de- 
^Ded,or, at least. Created with caution, — Butler. 
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historical fiiet, as fer as we can trace, that religion was 
believed in the first ag«B of the world, and this when 
it was unadulterated by supet^tition. The only alter- 
native is, either that it canie into the world by re- 
velation, or that it is natural and obvious, and forces 
itself upon the mind. The former is the conclusion 
of learned men, rendered more probable by the in- 
aptness of uncultivated minds for speculation, and by 
the early pretences to revelation, otherwise not easily 
accounted for. 3d. There is express historical, or 
traditioTial evidence, as ancient as history, of the 
aystem of religion being taught mankind by revela- 
tion ; and why should not the most ancient Iradtttan 
be admitted as some aJditional proof of a fact against 
which there is no presumption ; and this proof is men- 
tioned here, because it tends to show that religion 
came into the world by revelation, prior to all con- 
sideration of the proper authority of any book sup- 
posed to contain a revelation, and even prior to all 
consideration whether the revelation itself be purely 
handed down- 
It is carefully to be observed, and ought to be re- 
collected, after all proofs of virtue and religion, which 
are only general, that, as speculative reason may be 
neglected, prejudiced, and deceived, so also may our 
moral understanding be impaired and perverted, and 
tlie dictates of it not impartially attended to ; this 
should admonish us not to take custom, and iashion. 
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uid sligiit notions of honour, or imaginations of pre- 
sent ease, use, and convenience to mankind, for the 
only moral rule. 

The foregoing observations together amount to a 
practical proof, sufficient to influence the actions of 
men, who act upon thought and reflection, if it were 
admitted that there is no proof of the contrary. 

Objection : " There are many probabilities which 
cannot be shown to be no probabilities, and yet may 
be overbalanced by greater probabilities on the other 
side ; much more by demonstration. And there is 
no occasion to object against particular arguments 
alleged for an opinion, when the opinion itself may 
be clearly shown to be false. Now the method of 
government by rewarding and punishing good and ill 
desert, as such, supposes that we are free, and not 
necessary agents; and it is incredible that the 
Author of nature should govern us upon a supposi- 
tion, as true, which he knows to be false,* and, there- 



* Hume goes so far as to affirm, that, though man, in truth, 
is a necessary agent, having all his actions determined by fixed 
aid immutable laws ; yet, this being concealed from him, he 
acts .with the conviction of being a free agent." Who conceals 
it? Does the Author of nature conceal it, and this writer dis- 
cover it ? 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 
And to be gmve exceeds all power of face. 

BSATTIE. 
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fore, absurd to think that he will reward or punish us 
for our actiona hereafter, especially considered as of 
good or ill desert." 

Answer : The whole analogy of nature shows that 
the conclusion, from this reasoning, is false, wherever 
the fallacy lies. The doctrine of freedom, indeed, 
clearly shows where — in supposing ourselves neces- 
sary, when, in truth, we are free agents. But, upon 
supposition of necessity, the fallacy lies in taking for 
granted that it is incredible that necessary agents should 
berewarded and punished. Itisniatter of feet that men 
are rewarded and punished for their actions, consi- 
dered as virtuous and vicious; so that, if it be incre- 
dible that necessary agents should be thus rewarded 
and punished, then men are not necessarj', but free. 
But if, on the contrary — which is the supposition we 
have been arguing upon — it be insisted that men are 
necessary agents, then there is nothing incredible in 
the ferther supposition of necessary agents being 
thus rewarded and punished, since we ourselves are 
thus dealt with. 

Is, then, the common assertion true, that the 
opinion of necessity is essentially destructive of aH 
religion? It is true, lat, in a practical sense, that 
atheists encourage themselves in vice by this notion. 
2d. In the strictest sense, tliat it is contrary to the 
whole constitution of nature, and so to every thing. 
But it is not true ; as we have seen that necessity, sup- 
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posed reconcileable with the constitution of things, is 
not also reconcileable with natural religion ; its proof 
remains unaffected by it, and, therefore, the proof of 
revealed religion. 




PREHENDED. 



I. Admitting the credibility of Ihe general doctrine of rdigM 
as s, matter of fact, tbere may yet be objectioai iffi^ 

the iniadom, justice aad goodiieia o( it Analogy aflMib i 

general answer to such objections, by showing tbatGod'tiBi'' 
govemlnent muet be a scAeme beyond our cooiprehen^Mk 

II. This appears more clearly Irom particular analogiea. I<. 
In the nalural govemmeQl means are used to accompU 
ende, and often iiuch means as appear to iia unsuitable, tbil 
The natural government is carried on by i/tnerat laws, wiiti 
Khicb we are unacijiiamled. 

III. Objection answered, vii;~"Thi5 i 
our ii/iwTarme, which may as well be made use uT to i 
date the pruof of religion." 

I. Having sfaowu the credibility of religion, 
mutter of fact, tliere may yet be objections ag 



only arguinjt from 
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the wisdom, equity, and goodness of the Divine 
government implied in the notion of religion, and 
against the method by which this government is 
conducted. To these objections analogy can furnish 
no direci answer. For the credibility or certainty 
of a matter offact^ which is all that analogy can di- 
rectly prove, does not immediately prove any thing 
concerning the wisdom or goodness of it. But 
analogy Aimi^es a remote answer — it suggests, and 
makes it credibley that this government must be a 
scheme or system, as distinguished from a number 
of single, unconnected acts of distributive justice 
and goodness, and a scheme beyond our compre- 
hension.* 

General Analogy : Upon supposition that God 
exercises a moral government over th^ world, the 
analogy of his natural government suggests and 
makes it credible, that his moral government must 
be a scheme quite beyond our comprehension. — 1st. 
It must he a scheme, — ^for the world and the whole 
natural government of it, appears to be so, — to be 
a scheme or system, whose parts correspond to each 
other, and to a whole, as really as any work of art, 

* << The ignoFuice of man is a favourite doctrine with Bishop 
Butler. It occurs again in the second part of the Analogy : it 
makes the subject of his Idth Sermon, and we meet with it 
ako in his Charge." 

G 
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or as any particular model of a civil constitutioii 
and government. • And as there is not any action or 
natural event, with which we are acqu(uoted, so 
single and unconnected as not to have a respect to 
some other actions and events, so, possibly, each of 
them, when it has not an immediate natural relation 
to other actions and events, may yet have a remote 
one, beyond the compass of this present world. 
Things, apparently the most inconsiderable, are 
perpetually observed to be necessary conditions to 
the most important matters ; so that any one thing 
whatever, for aught we know to the contrary, may 
be a necessary condition to any other. In short 
there is not any one thing of which we can give the 
whole account, of all its causes, ends and adjuncts, 
necessary to its existence. Thus it apppjirs that the 
natur^d government is a scheme, and a scheme so 
incomprehensible, that a man must really know no- 
thing at all, who is not sensible of his ignorance in 
it. This immediately suggests, and strongly shows 
the credibility, that the moral world and govern- 
ment of it may be so too. Indeed the natural and 
moral constitution and government are so connected 
as to make up together but one scheme ; and it is 
highly probable, but more than is necessary to be 
proved at present, that the first is formed and carried 
on merely in subserviency to the latter, as the vege- 
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table world is for the natural and organized bodies 
for minds. In the same way, tlien, every act of 
Divine justice and goodness may be supposed to 
look much beyond itself and its immediate object ; 
it may have some reference to other parts of Grod's 
moral administration, and to a general moral plan: 
and every circumstance of this government may be 
adjusted beforehand, with a view to the whole of it ; 
as, for example, the time, degrees, and ways in which 
▼irtue is to remain in a state of warfare and discip- 
line, and in which wickedness is permitted to have 
its progress ; the kinds of rewards and punishments, 
&c &c.* And supposing this to be the case, it is 
Biost evident that we are not competent judges of 
this scheme, from the small parts of it which come 
within our view in the present life, and therefore we 
are supplied with an answer to all objections to it. 
For, suppose it were objected, <^ the origin and con- 
tinuance of evil might easily have been prevented 
by repeated interpositions, so guarded as to preclude 
all mischief arising from them. Or, if this were 

* There is no manner of .absurdity in supposing a veil, on 
purpose, drawn over some scenes of infinite power, wisdom and 
goodness, the sight of which might, some way or other, strike 
us too strongly ; or that better ends are designed and served 
by &eir being concealed, than could be by their being exposed 
to our knowledge. The Almighty may cast clouds and dark- 
Den round about Him, for reasons and purposes of which we 
have not the least glimpse or conception. — Buthr*8 Sermons, 
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impracticable, that a scheme or system of govern- 
meot is itself an imperfection, since more good 
might have been produced without it, by continued 
single, unconnected acts of distributive justice and 
goodness, because these would have occasioned no 
irregularities." — The answer is obvious. Were these 
assertions true, yet the government of the world might 
be just and true, notwithstanding ; for, at the most, 
they would infer notliing more than that it might 
have been better. But indeed they are mere arbi- 
trary assertions, no man being aufRciently acquainted 
with the poftsibUities of things, to bring any proof of 
them to the lowest degree of probabQity; for though 
what is asserted may seem to be possible, yet many 
instances may be alleged, in things much less out of 
our reach, of suppositions absolutely impossible, 
which few would perceive to be such, and perhapti 
no one, at first sight, suspect. Some unknown rela- 
tion, or some unhnovm impossibility, may render 
what is objected against, just and good, nay, good iu 
the highest practicable degree. 

II. Paeticulah Analogies: Ist. As in the 
scheme of the natural world, no ends appear to be 
accomplished without means, so we find that means 
very undesirable often conduce to bring about ends, 
in such a measure desirable, ba greatly to overba- 
lance the disagreeahleuess of the means. Experience 
also shows many means to he conducive and neces- 
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sary to accomplish ends, which means, before ex- 
perience, we should have thought would have had 
even a contrary tendency. In the same way, the 
things objected against in the moral government, 
may be means by which an overbalance of good, 
win, in the end, be found produced ; and likewise, it 
appears to be no presumption against this, that we 
do not see those means to have any such tendency^ 
or that they seem to us to have a contrary one. 

In order to obviate sm absurd and wicked con- 
dusion from any of these observaJ:ions, it is to be 
observed, that though the actual permission of evil 
may be beneficial to the world (t. e. less mischievous 
than if it had been forcibly prevented by another 
person) yet it would have been much more beneficial 
if this evil had never been done. Thus, in the na- 
tural world, some disorders bring their own cures — 
some diseases are themselves remedies. Many a 
man would have died, had it not been for the gout 
or a fever ; yet it would be thought madness to as- 
sert that sickness is a better or more perfect state 
than health ; though the like has been asserted with 
regard to the moral world. 

2nd. The natural government of the world is carried 
on hy general laws. For this there may be wise and 
good reasons : and that there are such may be con- 
cluded from analogy. For we have scarce any kind of 
enjoyments but what we are in some way or other in- 
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strumental in procuring ourselves, by acting in a mao' 
nerwhichweforesee likely to procure them:nowthere 
could not be this foresight, were not the government 
of the world carried on by general laws. Though every 
lingle case may be at length found to have been 
provided for, even by these ; yet by general laws the 
prevention of all irregularities may be naturally im- 
poBsible. Objected. Could not then the necessary 
defects of general laws be remedied by interposi- 
tions? Am. This were to be wished, if these in- 
terpositions would have no other efiects ; but it is 
plain they would have aome visible and immediate 
bad effect* — ^for instance they would encourage idle- 
ness and negligence, and they would render doubtful 
the natural rule of life, which is ascertained by this 
very thing, that the course of the world is carried 
on by general laws. And it is certain they would 
have distant effectK, and very great ones too, by 
means of the wonderful connexions before men- 
tioned : thus, for aught we know, interpositions 
would produce greater ctII than they would prevent, 
and prevent greater good than they would produce ; 
so that the not interposing, so far from being a 
ground of complaint, is an instance of goodness. 

III. Objected £^ainst this whole argument from 
our ignorance. — " We must argue from what we 
know, not from what we are unacquainted with; 
or, however, the answers here given to o^'ectioat 
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s^ainst religion might equally be made use of to in- 
validate its fToof, 

Answer: 1st Though toUil ignorance in any 
matter equaUy precludes all proof concerning it, and 
objections against it, yet partial ignorance does not 
The proof of religion is a proof- of the moral cha^ 
racier of God> and consequently that his govern- 
ment is moraL We may know this, and yet not 
know the means for accomplishing it ; so that objec- 
tions against the means actually made use of might 
be answered by our ignorance — ^though the proof 
that such an end was intended might not be at all 
invalidated by it 2dly. Admitting that the proof 
of religion was affected by it, yet it is undeniably 
tirue that moral obligations would remain certain ; 
for they arise immediately and necessarily from the 
judgm^it of our own mind, unless perverted, which 
we cannot violate without being self-condemned; 
and the credibility that the consequences which reli- 
gion teaches us, may result, would make them cer- 
tain from considerations of interest 

But 3dly. The above analogies shew that the way 
of arguing made use of in objecting against religion, 
is delusive, because they shew it is not at all incre- 
dible, that, could we comprehend the whole, we 
should find the permission of the disorders objected 
against, to be consistent with justice and goodness, 
and even instances of them. Now this is not appli- 
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cable to the proof of religion, as it is to the objec- 
tious against it, aud therefore cannot iavalidate that 
proof, as it does these objections. 

4thty. Strictly speaking, as it appears from the 
last observation, the answers above given are not 
taken merely from our ignorance, but from some' 
what which analogy shews us concerning it. 

CoNCLDSiON :• The credibility of religion, firom 
experience and facts here considered, should afford 
sufficient motives to religion, and ought to make 
men live in the general practice of virtue and piety. 
The plea of ungovernable passion, on the side of 
vice, is no reason, and is but a sorry excuse; for 
men, in their temporal concerns, are inured and ne- 
cessitated to govern their passions. But the proper 
motives to religion are the proper proofs of it, from 
our moral nature,-)- from the presages of ci 



■ A contieiHed view of t)ie preoedlug Part, similar la AM 
in the conclusion of the original, may be fornieil hj reading ta 
continuBlion the short summariea prefixed to each chapter. 

f St. Paul cammeaces his Epistle to the Romans with the 
profeBaed acknowledgment, or rather the authontalive assertion, 
or the two great evidences i>( Natural Religion — the one legi- 
tle in the book of the Crealion, the other indigenous in the 

soul of man This latter is the moral constUulion ofourm-ah, 

which 13 the transcript, ob^rured and defaced indeed, but still 
the transcript of the great law of God ! that law which the veij 
Kealhen know, and cannot avoid knowing, because "ihty^ 
hare the work of it wriltea in their hearts," and their tlu 
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and from oar natural apprehension of God under the 
character of a righteous Governor and Judge — a 
nature, conscience, and apprehension given us by 
Him ; and from the confirmation of the dictates of 
reason given us by Ufe and immortaUty brought to 
light hy the Gospel; and the wrath of God revealed 
from, Bea^en^ agcnnst all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men. 

" accusing or excusing them" by its dictates. And when St. 
Paul charges the Gentiles with the knowledge of this law, it is 
such a knowledge, as in his mind, was sufficient to bring them 
under the capacity, and consequent obligation, of some obe- 
dience ; otherwise his whole doctrine and inculcation of that 
law, as subjecting them to judgment, would be a lifeless argu- 
ment — Davison on Primitive Sacrifice. 
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SCHEME OF PART II. 



OF REVEALED RELIGION. 

Chap. I. The Christian Revelation is important as a clear and 
authoritative republication of Natural Religion, 
and as containing Duties additional to those of 
Natural Religion, which duties we are bound to 
perform. 

Chap. II. For the supposed presumptions against Revelation 
in general, are obviated by Analogy — 

Chap. III. IV. ,V. VI. As well as objections against the 
Christian Revelation in particular. First, as a 
Matter of Fact. Secondly, as being contrived by 
Wisdom, Justice, and Goodness. Thirdly, as 
being proved by sufficient Evidence — 

Chap. VII. Namely, the positive Evidence for its Truth ; of 
which Analogy furnishes a great confirmation, not- 
withstanding 

Chap. VIII. The Objections which may be made against ar- 
guing from the Analogy of Nature to Religion. 



PART 11. 



OF REVEALED RELIGION. 



CHAP. L 

OF THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

I. The importance of Christianity is here considered, as it 
cannot but be a proper introduction to a Treatise concerning 
the credibility of it ;, especially as there are some who reject 
revelation as in its very notion incredible ; and others who 
think it of indifferent Value, as they both consider the light 
of nature to be sufficient 

IL The importance of Christianity is more distinctly shewn by 
considering it, 1st As a republication of Natural Religion, 
being authoritative, with new light, and other circumstances 
of peculiar advantage. 2d. As containing an account of 
things not discoverable by reason, in consequence of which 
several distinct precepts are enjoined us. 

IIL Two deductions are added by way of illustration, stating 
the distinction between moral and positive precepts, and the 
preference due to the former. 
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I. Some persons avowedly reject alt revelation, as 
in ita very notion incredibk, and necessarily ficti- 
tious, as the light of nature is considered to be fiiUy 
sufficient.* Indeed, if it were so, no revelation would 
have been given. But that it is not, appears froin the 
state of religion in the heathen world before revelation, 
and its present state in those countries which have 
borrowed no light from it — from the doubts of the 
greatest men concerning vital points, and the inat- 
tention and ignorance of mankind in geueral. It is 
not likely, that any could reason out natural religion 
clear of superstition. Certainly the genefaUh/ would 
want the power, or the inclination. But admitting 
that they did not, and so might reason it out, reve- 
lation might be required, and might aflbrd the great- 
est assistance and advantage.-) Therefore to affirm 
that revelation is superfluous, is not less estravaganl 
tJian saying that, men being so completely happy in 
the present life, it implies a contradiction to suppose 
they could be more so. 

■ That the principlcE of natural religion have come to be an 
far underetood uiiii admitted aa they are, maj furlj be t»t™ 
for one of Iho effoels of the Gospel revelation ; a proof of iU 
aciual iajlaeace nn upinionK at least, inntead of a disproof of 
ill neetasily or mi.—Davinoii on Prophecy. 

f Socrates Plato, Confudua, and others, tlie bright md 
shiniog lights of antiquity, have given their authority lo the 

opinioti of the prubability at a revelation &om God Vii. 

Letand on the Advantages and Neetsnty of the CkriKiiai 
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But 2dly. There are other persons not to be rank- 
ed with these, who, with little regard to the evidence 
of revelation, or even upon the supposition of its 
truth, affirm that its only design must be to establish 
the moral system of nature, and to enforce the prac- 
tice of natural piety and virtue ; but that it is im- 
material whether these things are believed and prac- 
tised upon the evidence and motives of nature or of 
revelation.* Now this opinion borders very nearly' 
upon the former, and therefore the particular con- 
sideration of it will be a confirmation of the answer 
above given. At first sight it is evident, if God has 
given a revelation, we cannot consider it an indiffe- 
rent matter whether we obey or disobey the com- 
mands contained in it, unless we are certain that we 
know all the reasons for them, and that they are 
now ceased ; and this is a thing impossible. 

II. But the importance of Christianity will more 
distinctly appear, by considering it, 1st. as a repub- 
lication and external institution of natural or essen- 
tial religion ; and 2dly. as containing an account of 

* Invenis multos— propterea nolle fieri Christdanos, quia 
quasi sufficiunt sibi de bona vita sua. Bene vivere opus est, 
ait Quid mihi pnecepturus est Christus ? Ut bene vivam ? 
Jam bene vivo. Quid mihi necessarius est Christus ? Nullum 
homicidium, nullum furtum, nullum rapinam facio, res alienas 
non concupisco, nullo adulterio contaminor. Nam inveniatur 
in vita mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui reprehenderit 
boat Christianum. — Angus, in Psah xxxi. 
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a dispensation of things not discoverable by reasoit, 
in consequence of which several distinct precepts 
are enjoined us. 

1st. It is a republication of natural religion.* It 
instructs mankind in the moral system of the worlil 
— that it is tlie work of an infinitely perfect Being, 
and under his government — that virtue is his law, 
and that there will be a future righteous judgment. 
This republication presents natural religion fret 
from the superstition under which it was in a manner 
lost. It is authoritative, and so affords the evidence 
of testimony for the tnith of it. For though the 
miracles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, were 
intended to prove a particular dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, yet they prove God's genera? providence as 
our moral Governor and Judge ;| for these two arr 
necessarily connected, and they are both alike taught 

* It has been Emitted 1i; Infidels, thai Christiiinilf u a re- 
publication of the Inw of nature ; but Ihey deny that there are 
any additional advaat^es ari^ng nut of thin republi cation. So 
tial if ihey do rot theniscives draw the eonrluHon, tliey leive 
it to be inferred, that, Christianity i> uselesA. Thiji latter is the 
method and design of the author of " Chriiitianity a» Old n the 
Creatioo." 

f Miracles not onlj' contain a new demonnration of God^ 
eiistence, but atreiigthen the proofs it draws from the fraiiic aC 
the world, and clear them from (he two principal objections of 
Atheism, vii. either that the worid is eternal, or (hat it owed 
its eiislence to the rortoilous eoncourae of atoms. — Vid, Far- 
mer un Miradci. 
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by those that wrought the miracles and delivered the 
prophecies. While the law of Moses, then, and the 
Grospel of Christ, afford the only evidence of re- 
vealed religion, they afford an additional evidence, 
and a new pracHccU proof of natural religion ; for 
would not the working of miracles, and foretelling 
of ftiture events, add credibility and authority to a 
person e. g, teaching natural religion to a nation 
wholly ignorant of it ? or would it not be a great 
confirmation to a person who had never heard of a 
revelation, believing from principles of reason in the 
moral system of things, but yet wavering from per- 
ceiving in the world little or no practical sense of 
these things, to hear that this system was distinctly 
revealed, and that the revelation was proved by mi- 
racles ? Farther, this is a clear republication of the 
doctrine of a fixture state — of the danger of a course 
of wickedness, and especially of the efficacy of repent- 
ance. Life and immortality are eminently brought 
to light by the Gospel. Moreover, revelation con- 
sidered only as subservient to natural religion, is 
important as an external institution of it As mira- 
culous powers were given to the first preachers of 
Christianity, in order to their introducing it into 
the world, a visible church was established, in order 
to continue it, and carry it on successively through- 
out all ages. This visible church is like a city upon 
% hill, a standing memorial to the world of the duty 

H 
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which we owe our Maker — a repository of the 
oracles of God. It prevents us forgetting the reality 
of religion, by the Jbrm of it being ever before our 
eyes ; and it has a further tendency to promote na- 
tural religion, as being au instituted method of edu- 
cation, that the bodff of Christ, as the Scripture 
speaks, should be edified. The benefit of a visible 
church being thus apparent, it follows that positive 
institutions are beneficial, for the visibility of the church 
conaitls in them. The importance of Christianity 
in this view, then, is far from being inconsider- 
able. It lays every Christian practically under aii 
obligation to contribute towards continuing and car- 
rying it on.* If any one will yet doubt whether 
there arises from Christianity any benefit to natural 
religion, let him consider whether the generality of 
mankind in the heathen world, were in as advanta- 
geous a situation with regard to natural religion, S£ 
tiiey are now amongst us ? 

Objected : Christianity has been pervertedi and 
has had little good influence. 

* From these tilings appears the weakneea oC all pkaa for 
n^lecting the pubUc service of the church. For though ' 
man pra^s with as much devotioD and less interruption at hope, 
and reads better Berraona there, yet that will by no mesni ei- 
cuse the neglect of his appointed part of keeping up the pm- 
fessiun of Cbrialjanilj among mankind. This neglect, were il 
univor^, must he the dissolution of the whole visible chutrh. 
— Bishop Sutler'! Sninon before Hie Sociitg for the Ft> 
pagation of the Gospel. ^^H 
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Answer : Even admittmg this assertiony (though 
the e£Eeols of Christianity have been by no means 
smaHly nor its supposed ill effects, properly speak- 
iagy any effiBcts of it at all,*) the dispensations of 
Providence are not to be judged of by their perver- 
sions, but by their genuine tendencies — by what 
they would effect if mankind performed their duty ; 
for such an objection applies with the same force 
against the manifestation of the law of nature by 
reason, as we see that has been perverted, and thus 
it leads to downright Atheism. 

2d. But revelation makes known to us, in addition 
to the general providence of God in natural religion, 
a particular dispensation of providence carrying on 
by His Son and Spirit From this being revealed, 
important duties arise on our part to the Son and 
Holy Ghost. We are to be baptized in their name, 
as well as in the name of the Father. Now, the 
importance of these duties may be judged of, by 
considering that they arise not merely from positive 
command, but also from the offices, which appear 
from Scripture to belong to these Divine Persons in 
the Grospel dispensation, or firom the relations which 
they are declared to stand in to us. Now, consi- 
dering religion as divided into internal and external. 
Under the first notion, the essence of natural reli- 
gion may be said to consist in religious regards to 

• Vid PBley*8 Evidences, Part III. Ch^. 7. 
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God the Father Almightt/ ; and the essence of re- 
vealed religion, as difltinguiahed from natural, to 
consist in religious regards to the Son ami to the 
Holy Ghost. And the obligations we are under, of 
paying these religious regards to each of these Di- 
vine Persona respectively, arise from tlie respective 
relations which they each stand in to us. How 
these relations are made known, whether by reason, 
as those belongiag to the first Person are, or by re- 
velation, as those belonging to the other two Per- 
sons, makes no alteration in the case, because the 
duties arise out of the relations themselves, not out 
of the manner in which we are informed of them. 
The Son and Spirit have each his proper office in 
that great dispensation of Providence — the redemp- 
tion of tlie world — the one our Mediator, the other 
our Sanctifier. Before revelation, we could be un- 
der no obligations from these offices and relations, 
yet upon their being revealed, the duty of religious 
regards to both these Divine Persons, as immediately 
arises from them, as charity towards our fellow- 
creatures arises out of the common relations be- 
tween us and them. But it will be asked — What 
are these inward religious regards ? I answer, the 
religious regards of reverence, honour, love, trust, 
gratitude, fear, hope. In wliat external manner this 
inward worship is to be expressed, is a matter of 
pure revealed command! ^ perhaps the extenial 
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manner in which God the Father is to be worship- 
ped, may be more so than we are ready to suppose. 

The eonclnsion from all this is, that Christianity 
can never be esteemed of little consequence, till it 
foe positively supposed false. If Christ be what 
Scripture declares him to be, no one can say what 
may follow not only the obstinate, but the careless 
disregard of the high relations he stands in to us, as 
our Lord, our Saviour, and our God. If we re- 
quire the assistance of the Holy Ghost to renew our 
nature for another state, (as Scripture declares — 
<* Except a man be bom of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God." — Johniii.5.) 
is it a slight matter whether we make use of the 
means, expressly commanded by God for obtaining 
this Divine assistance, when analogy shews us that 
without using the appointed means we cannot ex- 
pect any benefit ? Reason shews us nothing of the 
])articular immediate means of obtaining either tem- 
poral or spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we must 
learn, either from ejpperience or revelation. And the 
present case tloes not admit of experience. 

III. The two following deductions may be proper 
to be added, in order to illustrate the foregoing ob- 
servations, and to prevent their being mistaken. 

Tnrst. Hence we may clearly see where lies the 
distinction between what is positive, and what f* 
moral, in religion. 
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Moral Precepts, are precepts the reasonB of vhich 
we see. 

Positive Pj-ecepU, are precepts the reasons of 
which we do not see." 

Moral Duties, arise out of the nature of the ease 
itself, prior to external command. 

Positive Duties, do not arise out of the nature of 
the case itself, but from external commanil; nor 
would they be duties at all but for such command. 

The manner in which the relation is made known, 
does not constitute a duty positive, as has been al- 
ready shewn in the instance of Baptism ; nor does 
it constitute a duty moral, as has been also shewn, 
in the instance of religious regards to Christ 

Hence, also, we may see that positive institutions 
are founded either on natural religion, as Baptism 



' ITiis is Ihe distinction betneen moral and posidve pre- 
cepts, considered respectively as such. But yet, since the Ut- 
ter have aoiaenhat of a moral nature, ne may see the reason 
of diem ooti^dered in this view- MnroJ and po^tive precept!^ 
are in some respects aliLe, id otlier respects diOerenl. So Eu 
as thej are alike, we discern the reasons of both : bo far aa 
thej are diflereni, we discern the rea£oiis of the furmer, but 
not o( the latter — Butler. 

But we are not to suppose that because we ctmnol see Ihf 
rditsDni for them, thai God haa not the wisest and beat raasonf 
for itaposing them. This would not be worth remarldog, if 
DeisCical writers, who deny the poasibility of such precepts- 
did not confound positive with arbitrary precepts. 
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in .the name of the Father, (though this has also a 
reference to the Gospel dbpensation, for it is in the 
name of God, as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ)— ^T on revealed religion, as Baptism in the 
name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost 

Secondly. From the distinction between what is 
moral, and what is positive in religion, appears the 
ground of that peculiar preference which the Scrip- 
ture teaches us to be due to the former. Positive 
institutions, in general^ as distinguished from this or 
that particular one, have the nature of moral com- 
mands, since the reasons of them appear. Thus, for 
instance, the exteimal worship of God is a moral duty, 
though no particular mode of it be so. Care, then, 
is to be taken, when a comparison is made between 
positive and moral duties, that they be compared no 
&rther than as they are different. This being pre- 
mised, should there be a moral and positive precept 
enjoined by the same authority, and should it be im- 
possible, in certain conjunctures, to obey both — 
which is to be preferred ? Undoubtedly the moral. 
For, 1st, there is an apparent reason for the prefer- 
ence, and none against it, since we see the reason 
of the moral, but not of the positive precept. 2d. The 
positive institutions enjoined by Christianity are 
means to a moral end ; and the end must be acknow- 
le<^;ed more excellent than the means. Sd. The 
observance of positive institutions is no religious 
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obedience at all, otherwise tliaD as it proceeds from a 
moral principle. This is the logical way of deciding 
the mattery but, in a practical and more lax way of 
considering it, moral \&v and positive institutions are 
both alike matter of revealed command ; but the 
author of nature has given an intimation which ia to 
be preferred, by writing the moral law upon our 
hearts, and interweaving it with our nature. But we 
are not left to reason alone ; for, first. Scripture, by 
its general tenor and particular declarations, con- 
demns the idea to which men have been always 
prone — that peculiar positive rites constitute religion, 
in place of obedience to moral precepts. Secondly, 
in comparing positive and moral duties together, it 
always puts the stress of religion upon the latter, and 
never upon the former ; as our Lord himself, when 
the Pharisees censured him for eating tcilh pubUcant 
aiid sirmei's, and also when they censured his disciples 
for plucking the ears of com on the Sabbath day, 
answered, " I will have mercy and not sacrifice" 
(MaL is. 13, and xii. 7) ; and, by this manner of 
espression, authoritatively determined, in general, 
which should have the preference ; for it is as appli- 
cable to any otiier instance of a comparison between 
positive and moral duties, as to this upon which it 
was spoken. And that he intended to explain where- 
in the general spirit of religion consists, appears from 
the Pharbees, on both occasions, not understanding 
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the meaning of it ; for tlie literal sense of the passage 
(Hoe. vL) has no difficulty in it. But as it is one of 
the peculiar weaknesses of human nature, when, upon 
ctMiiparison of two things, one is found to be of 
greater importance than the other, to consider the 
other as of scarcely any importance at all,* we ought 
to remember how great presumption it is to make 
light of any institutions of Divine appointment, and 
that our obligations to obey all God's commands, 
of whatever kind they may be, are absolute and in- 
dispensable. 

Note.— The account now given of Christianity enforces 
apon us the obligation of searching the Scriptures ; and if there 
be fouad any passages therein, the apparent meaning of which 
is contrary to natural religion, such, we may conclude, is not the 
real meaning. But it is not at all a presumption against an in- 
terpretation of Scripture, that it contains a doctrine which the 
fight of nature cannot discover, or a precept which the law of 
natore does not oblige to. 

* A neglect of the ordinances of religion of Divine appoint- 
ment is the sure symptom of a criminal indifference about those 
higher duties by which men pretend to atone for the omission. 
It is too often found to be the beginning of a licentious life, and, 
for the most part, ends in the highest excesses of profligacy and 
irreligion."— Vide Bishop Horsebf's Sermons on the Sabbath, 



iE SCPPOSBD PRESUMPTION 
L ATI ON CONSIDEREU AS 



Bprorc thi? positive evidence for Christianity is considon 
together with the abjectiouB against that evidence, the prejtf ' 
dices against revelation in general, and the Chritlian revelation 
in pBTtiadaT, must be reiaoved ; to the former the present 
chapter is devoted. 

1. There is no preeumptinn from nnali^ ag^nst the general 
scheme of Cbriaianilj ; for it is no preaumplion Bgainst il 
that it is not discoverable by feason and ei 



kind of prei 






II. There i» no presumption ag^nst a revelation, c 
miraculous, in the beginniny of the urortd, for this is a que«- 
tiou about a matter of fact, or about the extent 'of the ei- 
ertion of an ordinary power, or about the eilent of the ei- 
ertlon of a power called extraordinary, but certainly enerted. 

III. There is no presumpliDn against it from analogy efteribe 
■eUlement of a course of nature, tor w 
case to compare with it, ^c. &c. &c. 
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I. It is commonly supposed that there is some 
peculiar presumption from the analogy of nature, 
against the Christian scheme, at least, against mira- 
cles, so ,as that stronger evidence is necessary to 
prove the truth and reality of them, than would be 
sufficient to convince us of other events, or matters 
of fact* Now there is no appearance of a pre- 
sumption, from the analogy of nature, against the 
general scheme of Christianity — ^that God created, 
and invisibly governs the world by Jesus Christ ; 
and by him will hereafter judge it in righteousness ; 
and that good men are under the secret influence of 
his spirit. For, if there be a presumption from 



* Hume has gone farther ; he asserts, « the credit we give 
to testimony is derived solely from experience/'— « a miracle 
is contrary to experience." — "No testimony should ever gain 
credit to an event, unless it is more extraordinary that it should 
be false, than that the event should have happened.*' — « It is 
contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, but not 
contrary to experience that testimony should be false." In 
short, he considers miracles as impossHbUj for, speaking of the 
Abb^ de Paris' miracles, he says, what have we now to oppose 
to such a cloud of witnesses, but the absolute impossibility or 
miraculous nature of the events they relate.** fieside the an- 
swers here given vide the IntrocTuction to << The' Analogy," and 
that to <*Paley's Evidences." The fallacy of Hume's rea- 
soning consists in this, that he argues from the laws of matter 
and motion established in the world, which laws, being con- 
fessedly arbitrary constitutions of the Creator, the manner of 
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analogy, it must be either because it is not discover' 
able by reason or experience ; or else, because it ia 
unlike the known course of nature, which is so dis- 
coverable. Now there is none on the iirst accoant, 
because that things lie beyond the natural reach of 
our taculties. is no sort of presumption ag^nst the 
truth and reality of them: because it is cer- 
tain there are innumerable things in the consti- 
tution and government of the universe, which 
are thus beyond the natural reach of our faculties. 
And there ia no presumption on the second ac- 
count, for, in the natural government of the world, 
as well aa in the moral government of it, we see 
things in a great degree unlike one another, and 



gP 



th^ir operation cannot be drawn from any previous i 
but mual be drawn solely from experience ; but if 
the eiiotenee of a God, wc munt admit ihat we can discover 
by leaamanff "a priori" a conneuon between an Almigh^ 
caUBE and every effect which is the object of power. To 
establish his position it is necessary to prove, tbat nothing is 
possible but what Is established in the usual course of natuie. 
And as to bix objectian frora testimony — tar he opposes the 
uneert^ty of teatiinony to the certainty of contrary expe- 
rience — thiB is answered Infra. III. Farther, that the evidence 
of testiniony ia superior lo that of experience, and that they 
are somewhat connected, «o that the weal^eniDg of the on« 
weakens the other, is shovm in " Pricc'« Dissertation, 
400, and in " Dr. Adam's Eesay on Miracles," page a. 
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therefore, we ought not to wonder at such unlike- 
ness between things visible and invisible. How- 
ever the Christian and natural schemes are by no 
means entirely unlike. So that whether we call this 
general Christian dispensation mircusulous or not, we 
see there is no presumption against it from analogy. 
But we are to consider miracles as visible* and in- 
visible. The former furnish a proof of a divine 
mission ; the latter, being secret, do not, but require 
themselves to be proved by visible miracles, as, for 
example, the incarnation of Christ. Revelation 
itself too, is miraculous, and miracles are the proof 
of it — ^the supposed presumption against these we 
shall now consider. 

II. There can be no peculiar presumption from the 
analogy of nature against a revelation considered as 
miraculous at the beginning of the world — no such 
presumption as is implied in the word miraculous ; 
for a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a 
course of nature, and implies somewhat different 
from it, considered as being so. Now, either there 
was no course of nature at that time, or if there were, 
we do not know what the course of nature is upon 

* A miracle is defined by Hume to be, a violation of a law 
of nature, by a particular volition of the Deity, or by the in- 
terposing of an invisible agent. — It is correctly defined by 
others, as an extraordinary work, in which the interposition of 
Divine Power is clear and indisputable. 
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the first peopling of worlds. And therefore this is 
not to be considered a§ a question about a ntiracle, 
but 03 a common question of fact, admitting of the 
report of tradition, like other matters of fact of equal 
antiquity. Or else it is a question about the exleiU 
to which an ordinary power exerted itself — a power 
different from the present course of nature (but not, 
as we have seen, to be called miraculous) namely, 
whether this power merely fnade man, or exerted 
itself farther in giving him a revelation. Or even if 
the power be called miraculous, it will make no 
difference, for the power, whatever it be called, was 
exerted ; and the question will then he, tlie exteta 
to which an extraordinanf power exerted itself 
Against this there is as little presumption aa there 
would be, if it were granted that our Saviour exert- 
ed miraculous powers, against his exerting it in h 
greater degree, or in more or fewer instances. If. 
then, this is a foct, admitting the testimony of tra- 
dition, what is that testimony ? not that rebgion was 
reasoned out, hut altogether the contrary — that it 
came into the world by revelation. This was meo- 
tiuned in the former part of this treatise, as afford- 
ing a coufiruiation of natural religion ; and here we 
see it has a tendency to remove any prejudices 
against a subsequent revelation. 

III. But it may he objected that there is some pe- 
culiar presumption from analogy against mirBclM; 
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particularly against revelation, after the settlement, 
and during the continuance of a course of nature. 

General Answer: Before we can raise an argU' 
ment from analogy, for or against a revelation, con- 
sidered as miraculous, we should be acquainted with 
a similar or parallel case. And nothing short of 
the history of a world in like circumstances with 
our own, can be a parallel case ; and had we even 
this, it would be but a single instance, and a pre- 
sumption from it must be infinitely precarious. 

Particular Answers: 1st. There is a very 
strong presumption against common speculative 
truths, and ag^st the most ordinary facts, prior to 
the proof of them, which, yet, is overcome by al- 
most any proof. The question, therefore, whether 
there be any peculiar presumption at all from ana- 
logy, is of no consequence ; for if there be a small 
additional presumption against miracles, is that 
worth reckoning with the millions to one that there 
are against the most common facts?* The only 

* As this has been controverted, and as it does not appear to 
have been Locke's opinion, (for in his chapter on Probability he 
says, in things happening indifferently, there is nothing for 
nor against them :) it may be useful to confirm the account of 
Butler by a passage from Price's Dissertations. " In many 
cases of particular histories, which are immediately believed 
upon the slightest testimony, there would have appeared to us, 
previously to this testimony, an improbability of almost infinity 
to one against their reality, as any one must perceive, who will 
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material question is, whether there be any nek 
presumption against miraoles, at to raitkr Atm» 
any sort incredihU' 

2d. Leaving out the conaideradon of religioa, 
ttie presumption against miracles is, beyond all 
comparison, less than against common ikcts, befiirr 
any evidence for either. For we are ho ignorant b 
to what the course of nature depends ou, that th<:n: 
is no improbability for or gainst supposing thai 
length of time may have given cause for changing it 

3d. But taking in the consideration of religion, 
we see ilistinct reasons for muscles, namely, to afford 
mankind instruction, additional to that of naturt. 
and to attest the truth of it; and this gives a pu»- 
live credibility to their history, in cases where the* 
reastHis hold. 



think huw iwre he 'a of the fabehood uf uU facta ihat hue m 
evidence to support them, or which he has only imagimfi to 
himself. It is, then, very cammon for the alighleit teililDOii] 
to overcome an almost infinite improbability. In ordei lodii- 
cover nhether (here is this iniprobabilily, let the conoexioD of 
iflich facta mth testimony be nitbdiawn, and iben lei it b« cob- 
Eidered what they are. If upon doing tbii, i. e. upon nuUtf 
them objects of imagination unsupported by iOJ prunf, llwj 
become improbable, the point, I should ihink, will be dMf- 
mined ; for. In End thai a fact, when ils connexion i*ith trti- 
mony is wiliidra«n, bei-omcK improbable, is the Hune u to Gnd. 
that indepentlently of testiniony it ia iniprobable. — IV 
Price's J^our Oiiaeriatums. 
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4th. Miracles must not be compared to common 
natural events, but to the extraordinary phenomena 
of nature, such as comets, the power of magnetism 
and electricity ; and as distinguished from such phe- 
nomena, there is no peculiar presumption against 
miracles. 



OF OUR INCAPACITY OF JUDOINO WHAT WERE TO » 
A REVELATION, AND THE CRBDI- 
■V, FROM ANALORY, THAT IT MUST CONTIB 
OS APPEARINO LIABLE TO OBJECTIONS. 



Objections against the scheme of Chriatiuuqri i 
ed from objectioiu agaiost the evidence of K are 
ansli^ furnishes a general answer to them. 



. II. That il ia probable, beforehand, that men will iougiBc lie! 
have strong objections against a revelation, however lUiel- 
ceplionable. 

IIL This leads to the detenDining the office gf reaaoa.MW^ 
to judge unlj of the meaning, the morally, and «riikwtrf 



Various Objections : The whole scheme of 
Christianity is objected to; the whole manner io 
which it ie put and left in the world ; several pwn- 
cular relatioiiH in Scripture ; things in it Bf^searinf 
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%o men foaUdnMM; things appearing matters of 
f)£Pence the incorvectness of the stile of revelation ; 
especially of the Prophetic parts, in consequence of 
the rashness of interpreters^ and the hieroglyphic 
and figiuBtiye langnage* in which they are ex* 
pressed. 

L Creneral Answer to aU obfectumg against Chris* 
tiani^j considered as a matter of faxL Upon sup- 
positioii of a revelation, it is highly credible before- 
hand that we should be incompetent judges of it 
to a great degree, and that it would contain many 
things apparently liable to great objections, in case 
it be judged of otherwise than by the analogy of 
aatorew Not that the &culty of reason is to be de- 
preciated—for it is not asserted that a supposed 
revdation cannot be proved &lse from internal cha- 
racters; for it may contain clear immoralities or 
contradictions, and either of these would prove it 
fidse ; this belongs to reason to decide. (Vide this 
chap. IIL) 

Proof from analogy that we are likely to be incom* 
peUni judges* If the natural and the revealed dis- 
pensations are both from God, if they coincide and 
together make up one scheme of Providence, our 



♦ Thus Voltaire pretended to believe that Ezeldel eat the 
voB of parchment in reality, which the Prophet expressly asserts 
to. lave been a mere mion. 
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being incomiietent judgeB of one, must render it 
credible that we may also be incompetent judges of 
the other. Since, then, upon experience, the na- 
tural dispensation is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, would have been ex- 
pected, and is supposed to be liable to great objec- 
tions ; this renders it highly credible, that if they 
judge of the revealed dispensation in like manner, 
they will find it different from expectations formed 
beforehand, and apparently liable to great objec- 
tions. Thus suppose a prince to govern bis domi- 
nions in the wisest manner possible, by common 
known laws, and tliat upon some exigencies he 
should suspend them — if one of his subjects were 
not a competent judge beforehand of the wisdom of 
the ordinary administration, it could not be expectet? 
that he would be a competent judge of the wisdom 
of the exlraordiium). Thus wc see generally that 
the objections of an incompetent judgment must 
needs be frivolous. But let us apply these observa- 

Pahticulab Example : Upon supposition of a 
revelation, let us compare our ignorance concerning 
inspiration t>efore experience, with our ignorance 
concerning natural knowledge. We are not judges 
beforehand 

1st, What degree or kind of noiiH-a/inforraationil 
were to be expected God would afford n 



rmationJi^B 
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own reason or experience ; nor 2d, how far he 

wbold enable and effectually dispose them to com- 

^ooicate it; nor Sd, whether the evidence of it 

^u!d be certain, hi^ly probable, or doubtful ; nor 

^th, whedier it would be given with equal clearness 

^d convietion to all ; nor 5th, whether it or the 

the &culty of obtaining it, would be given us at 

f>nce, or gradually. In like manner, respecting su- 

jiematural knowledge, we are ignorant beforehand, 

1st, what d^ree of it should be expected ; 2d, how far 

miraculous interposition would be made to qualify 

men for communicating it ; 3d. whether its evidence 

would be certain, highly probable, or doubtful ; 4th. 

whether its evidence would be the same to all ; and, 

dth. whether the scheme should be revealed at once 

or gradually — committed to writing, or left to be 

handed down by verbal tradition. 

Objection : But we Icnow that a revelation, in 
some of the above circumstances, one, for instance, 
not committed to writing, and thus secured against 
the danger of corruption, would not have answered 
its purposes. 

Answer : What purposes ? It would not have 
answered all these purposes which it has now an- 
swered ; but it would have answered others, or the 
same in different degrees : and could we tell before- 
hand, which were the purposes of God ? It must, 
therefore, be quite frivolous to object to revelation, 
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ia any of the forementioned respects, against its 
being left in one way rather than another ; for this 
would be to object against things, because they sife' 
diflerent from espectations, which has been sho<niM 
to be without reason. And thus we see, that tbjf 
only question concerning the tnilh of Cftrutinnitjf 
is, whether it be a real revelation, not whether it be 
attended with every circumstance which we should 
have looked for ; and concerning the aitthority af^ 
Scripttcre, whether it be what it claims to be ; not; 
whether it be a book of such sort, and so promul- 
ged, ae weak men imagine it should be. And there- 
fore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of 
stile, nor various readings, nor early disputes about 
the authors of particular parts, nor multiplied ob- 
jections of this kind, could overthrow the authority 
of Scripture, unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our 
Lord had promised that it should be secure from 
these things. So that there are several ways of 
arguing, which, though just with regard to other 
writings, are not applicable to Scripture, at least 
not to the Prophetic parts of it. We cannot argue 
that this cannot be the sense of any particular pas- 
sage of Scripture, for then it would have been ex- 
pressed more plainly, or have been represented 
under a more apt figure or hieroglyphic ; yet we 
may justly argue thua with respect 
books, because in Scripture we are not, as we 
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; yet we ■ 
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^^cHDtmiem honikj^ competent jvdges how plainly, or 
^ikxad^ how apt am image ^e true sense ought to 
^ftuiv« been represented. Tlie only question b, what 
9qq[)e«rttice there is that this is the sense, and scarce 
smy at ^ hew much more detenninately it might 
liave been ei^ressed. 

Objection : But is it not self-evident, that inter- 
nal improbabilities of all kituby weaken external 
probable proof? 

AMFSWiai : Doubtless : but to what practical pur- 
pose can this be alleged in the present case, since 
internal improbabilities, which rise even to moral 
certainty, are overcome by the most ordinary testi- 
mony ; fmd since we scarcely know what are im- 
probabilities as to the matter before us. 

II. The analogy of nature shows beforehand, not 
only that it is highly credible men mat/, but also 
probable that they wiU, imagine they have strong 
objections against revealed knowledge, however 
really unexceptionable ; for so, prior to experience, 
they would think they had against the whole course 
of natural instruction. Prior to experience, they 
would think they had objections against the instruc- 
tion which God affords to brute creatures by in- 
stincts and propensions, and to men, by these toge- 
ther with reason, merely on account of the means 
by which such instruction is given. For instance, 
would it not have been thought highly improbable 
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that men should have been so much the more ca- 
pable of discovering, even to certainty, the laws of 
matter and of the planetary motions, than the causes 
and cures of diseases, wherein human life appears 
so much more nearly concerned? or tlial they 
should discover in an instant, and unexpectedly, hy 
the feculty of invention^ what they have been in vaia 
searching aflxr, perhaps for years ? Or, that language 
— the only means of communicating our thoughts, 
shonld, in its very nature, be inadequate, ambi- 
guous, and liable to abuse, both from neglect and 
design ? or that brutes should, in many respects, act 
with a sagacity and foresight often superior to what 
is used by man? These general observations will 
furnish an answer to almost all objections against 
Christianity, as distinguished from objections against 
its evidence ; because these objections are no more, 
nor greater, than analogy shows beforehand to be 
highly credible that there might seem to lie against 
revelation. This will more clearly appear by apply- 
ing these observations to a 

Particular Objection ; The gifts said to I 
tniraculoHn, exercised by some persons in the ape 
tolic age in a disorderly manner, were 
miracuhus ; for had they been so, they would ham 
been committed to other persons, or these perft 
would have been endued with prudence alsoi ' 
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VlK?e been continually restrained in the exercise of 
^ea* miraculous power.* 

. Answbr : That is, in other words, God should 
tiave miraculously interpo«ed, if at all, in a diffe- 
'9'ent manner^ or higher degree. But from the above 
cbservations it appears undeniable, that we are not 
Judges in what degrees and manners it were to be 
expected, he should miraculously interpose. Let 
us look to the ruUtmral course of Providence, and see 
are the superior gifts of memory, eloquence, and 
knowledge, conferred only on persons of prudence 
• and decency ? And it is to be supposed that per- 
sons endued with miraculous gifts, had the same in- 
fluence over them as if they were natural endow- 
ments. Farther, our natural instruction is not always 
given us in a way most suited to recommend it, but 
often with circumstances apt to prejudice us against 
it 

The analogy between natural and revealed in- 
struction, farther appears from this circumstance, 
that the improvements and hindrances of both are of 



» It is an objection of the same kind, and, therefore, to be 
answered in the same way — that the apostles were ignorant of 
the true nature of demoniacs ; for, even if their ignorance be 
admitted on this or any other point of the like kind, it cannot 
be concluded that they could not be taught Divine truth, with- 
out a knowledge of bodily diseases, or of other points equally 
extraneous, from the design of their mission. 
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the same kind. Practical Christianity, like the com- 
mon rules of our conduct in temporal affaire, is 
plain and obvious. The more accurate knowledge 
of Christianity, like many parts of natural and civil 
knowledge, may require exact thought and careliil 
consideration. The perfect understanding of reve- 
lation, if it come to pass before the restitution of ail 
Ihaigg, and without miraculous interpositions, must 
be arrived at in the same way as that of natural 
knowledge is attained to, namely, by pursuing hints 
and intimations which are generally disregarded by 
others. Nor is it at all incredible that the Bible, 
though so long in our possession, should contain 
many truths as yet undiscovered, (possibly only to 
be developed by events as tliey come to paas) ; in the 
same way as with the same phenomena, and the same 
feculties of investigation, as men were possessed of 
long ago, great discoveries have been lately made 
in natural knowledge. 

Objection: " This analogy between oaturaJ and 
supernatural light, faiLs in a material respect ; for 
natural knowledge is of little or no consequence." 

Answer: We have been speaking of the general 
instruction which nature does or does not afibrd us. 
Besides, some parts of natural knowledge are of the 
greatest consequences. But suppose the analogy 
did, as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it might 
be abundantly supplied from the whole constitutioo 
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' and course of nature : which shews that God does 
not dispense his gifts according to our notions of the 
ad?antages and consequence they would be to us. 
And this in general, with His method of dispensing 
koo^edge in particular, woidd make out an analogy 
Ml to the point. 

OhfecHon against Christianity as a Remedy: 
" Scripture represents Christianity as an expedient 
to rescover a lost world, to supply the deficiencies of 
natural light. Is it then credible that this supply 
should be so long withheld, and then be made known 
to so small a part of mankind — should be so defi- 
cient, obseure, doubtful, and liable to the like per^ 
versions and objections as the light of nature itself ? 
Answer : Without determining how far this is so 
in feet, it is l^ no means incredible from analogy 
that it might be so ; for are the remedies which na^ 
tare has provided for diseases, certain, perfect, or 
universal ? The same principles which would lead 
us to conclude that they must be so, would lead us 
also to conclude that there could be no occasion for 
them, t. e, that there could be no diseases at all ; and 
these' principles being found fallacious, from the feet 
that there are diseases, would render it credible be- 
forehand that they may be felse with respect to these 
remedies — as, by experience, we find they are — since 
the remedies of diseases are fer from being certain, 
perfect, or universal. 
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in. Does it Ibliowfroin alt these things that n 
tail do nothing? By no means, unless it follows th. ^t 
we are unable to judge of any thing from our inai:» >■ 
lity to judge of aU things. Reason can and ought 1o 
judge (as has been partly shown already), not only 
of the meaning, but also of the morality and evident 
of revelation. First, it is the province of reason tn 
judge of the morality of Scripture, that is, not 
whether it contains things different from what we 
should have expected from a wise, just, and good 
Being; for objections of this kind have been now 
obviated ; but whether it contains things plainly con- 
tradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness — to what 
the light of nature teaches us of God. There is no 
objection of this kind against Scripture, but such as 
would equally apply against the constitution and 
course of nature. 

Objection: But are there not some particular pre- 
cepts in Scripture requiring actions immoral and 

Answer: There are some requiring actions that 
would be immoral and vicious, but for such precept; 
but the precept changes the whole nature of the case 
and of the action ; for these precepts are not con- 
trary to immutable morality — they require only the 
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doing an external action, e. g. taking away the pro- 
perty or life of any, to which men have no right, but 
what arises solely from the grant of God; when this 
grant is revoked, they cease to have any right at all 
in either. If, indeed, it were required to cultivate 
the principles, and act from the spirit of treachery, 
ingratitude, cruelty, the command would not alter 
the nature of the case or of the action, in any of these 
instances. But are not these precepts liable to be 
perverted by designing men, and to mislead the weak 
and enthusiastic ? True, they are; but this is not 
an objection against revelation, but against the whole 
notion of religion as a trial, and against the general 
constitution of nature. Secondly, reason is to judge 
of the evidence of revelation, and the objections 
against it (which will form the subject of the 7th 
chapter). And it can also comprehend what is to be 
expected from enthusiasm and political view;3 ; and, 
therefore, can furnish a presumptive proof that a 
supposed revelation does not proceed from them, and 
is consequently true. 




A SCHEME, 01 

IMPERFECTLY COMl'REHENDED, 



I. Admitting ibe credibility of Cliristiatiily as a mttter of lad. 
there ma; yet be objections againit the wisdom, jiutice, mi 
goodness of it. Analogy fumislieB a yeneral answer to wdi 
objections, by showing that Chriilianity (like God'e moni 
government, Chap. 7, Part I ) must lie a ich 



II. Tliis spears more clearly Irom puticular i 
1st. Means are used fo accomplish ends; and 2d. it it car- 
ried on by general laws. 

III. The principal objectinns in particular, may be aOEwered by 
particular andfuS Analogies in Nature. One of these ob- 
jections, being against the whole scheme of Christianily, a 
considered here, namely, " That it supposes God to bave 
been reduced to the neciisBity of using round-about taeant^^M 
accomplish man's salvation." -^M 

I. It has appeared from the seventh chapter of the 
First Part, that objections against the wisdom, jus- 
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tice, and goodness of the constitution of nature, 
may be answered by its being a constitution or 
seheme imperfectly comprehended. We now pro- 
ceed to consider the like objections against revela- 
tion. And it is evident, if Christianity be a scheme 
and of the same kind, the like objections against it 
must admit of the like answer. 

Now Christianity is a scheme beyond our com- 
prehension. The moral government and general 
plan of Providence is gradually proceeding, so that 
finally, every one shall receive according to his de- 
serts, and truth and right finally prevail. And 
Chnstianity is a particular scheme under this gene- 
ral plan of Providence, and a part of it conducive 
to its completion, consisting itself also of various 
parts— <^ mysterious economy for the recovery of the 
world by the Messiah, (John xi. 52. and 2 Pet. iii. 
13.^ — after successive manifestations of this great 
and general scheme of Providence (1 Pet. i. 11, 12.) 
— the incarnation and passion of the Redeemer 
(Phil. ii.)-<-the miraculous mission of the Holy Ghost 
—the invisible government of the church — Christ's 
second coming to judgment, and the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of God (John v. 22, 23. Matt xxviii. 
18. 1 Cor. XV.) Surely this is a scheme (^ things 
imperfectly comprehended by us; or, as the Scripture 
expressly asserts it to be, a greai m^stety of GocBp- 
nw*— (1 Tim. iii. 16.) 
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II. But this will more fully appear, by consider- 
ing, Ist. that it JB obvious means arc made use of to 
accomplish ends in the Christian dispensation, as 
much as in the natural scheme of things ; and thus 
the things objected against, hovjholuh soever they 
may appear to men, may be the very best means of 
accomplishing the very best ends. And 2dly. thai 
the Christian dispensation may have been all along, 
no less than the course of nature, carried on by ge- 
nerall aws. To show the credibility of this, let us Con- 
sider upon what grounds the course of nature b said 
to be carried on by general laws. We know severed 
of the genera! laws ef matter; and a great part of 
the natural behaviour of living, agents, is reducible 
to general laws. But we know in a manner notfaiDg 
by what laws storms and tempests, earthquakes, b- 
mine, pestilences, become the instruments of de- 
struction to mankind ; by what laws some die as 
soon as they are born, and others live to extreme old 
age; by what laws one man is so superior to anothw- ■ 
iu understanding; and innumerable other things whl 
we know so little of as to call them accidetttal, th6t 
we know there cannot be such a thing as chancg.' 
Thus it appears that it is trom analogy — from find- 
ing that the course of nature, in some respects, and 
so far, goes on by general laws — that we conclude 
this of the rest. And if this be a just ground for 
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stfeh a oonckusioiiy it is a just ground also, at least, 
to render U oredMcy whieh is sufficient for answering 
objeetiopsy that Grod's miraculous interpositions may 
liave been aU along in like maimer, by general laws 
of wisdom ; and, if so, there is no more reason to ex- 
pect that every exigence should be provided for by 
them than that every exigence in nature should be 
by the general laws of nature. 

in. Objected against the whole scheme of Chris- 
tia^Mty: ^^The Gospel scheme seems to suppose, 
that God was reduced to the necessity of a long 
series of intricate means in order to accomplish his 
ends— the recovery and salvation of the world ; just 
as men, for want of understanding or power, are 
forced to go roundabout ways to arrive at their 
ends.'* 

Answer : The use of means is the system of na- 
ture (and means which we often think tedious). The 
change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits of the 
earth, the very history of a flower is an instance 6f 
this. Rational creatures form their characters by 
the gradual accession of knowledge ; our existence, 
tooy is successive, and one state of life is appointed 
to be a preparation for another. Men are impatient, 
and for precipitating things — the Author of nature 
spears deliberate throughou this operations. This 
is a plain answer to the objection ; but we are greatly 

K 
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ignorant how &r things are considered, by tkic 
Author of nature, under the single notion of meaxi5 
and ends, so as that it may be said, this is merely an 
end, and that merely means, in his regard. 



CHAP. V. 



9? THE PARTICULAR SYSTEM OF CHRISTIANITY — THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A MEDIATOR, AND THE RE- 
DEMPTION OF THE WORLD BY HIM. 

L Proceeding to answer other Particular Objections. — Ana- 
logy shows that there can be no objection against the general 
notion of a Mediator. 

IL This analogy appears more fully upon the supposition of 
future punishments following in the way of natural conse* 
quences. 

IIL The Analogy of Nature shows that there is no probability 
that behaving well for the future, or any thing that we coul4 
do, would alone, and of itself, prevent the consequences of vice. 

IV. The Scripture view of Redemption explained) and two 
Objections against the atonement answered, viz : « That we 
cannot see the eiEcacy of it, and that it represents the inno- 
cent as suffering for the guilty." 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all 
imagined presumption against the general notion of 
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a Medialnr betteeen God and man / for we find all 
living creatures are brouglit into thfi world, aodtbtir 
life, in infancy, is preserved by the iHstrumeDtali^ 
of others ; and every satisfaction of it is bestowri 
by the like means. I9 not then the supposition llai 
his inviaible govemmeDt is, in part, at least, eamwl 
on by the like means, as credible an the contrarj; 
The light of nature, theretbre, t'umifibeH nu [in- 
Humption against the general notion of a. luediatM',* 
(and it is against this that the objection is urgt<l. 
not against mediation in that high, eminent, ami 
peculiar sense in which Christ is our Mediator,] 
since we find, by experieuce, tliat God dues appoint 
mediators to be the instruiaeiita of. got>d and evil H 
us — the instruments of hiS Justice and tiia mercy. 
II. The moral gUTernment of the world (r 



- The instances of Codjus, the last Athenian kii^, c 
hinnself to inevitable death ; and Maivua Curtiua, a n 
Roman, leaping into the gulpb, have been both o 
-laa the certunty uf the olfering, and the feclir^ of <U 
renpec^ve nations, as prnols of a diipusilion in mankiDd lu 
think chnl the voluntary and ccrlun death of a penun, rrpolid 
noble and itinocent (Pliny sayn of Curtiiu. " virtutt oc 
ac merle pmclara expleverat.") may prevent impendii 
Divinely threatened calamities. Vide the CpiMle to ll 
mans, >. 7, 8. " ¥ot acarcclj for a righteota man wiD or 
yet pi-radvonlure for a gond man tome would even dlM Wfl 
But God conunendelh hK Invo towards ub, in thatolrilB •>»■ 
yet tinnrra Christ died lor u^." 



-^ uM^ 
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must be supposed before we can consider the reveal- 
ed doctrine of its redemption by Christ) implies 
that the consequence of vice shall be misery in some 
foture state, by the righteous judgment of Grod ; 
hut since we are altogether unacquainted how ftiture 
punishment is to follow wickedness, there is no ab- 
surdity in supposing that it may follow of course, or 
in the way of natural consequence, from 6od*s ori- 
ginal constitution of the world, (in the same way as 
many miseries follow particular courses of action at 
present) — from the nature he has given us, and from 
the condition in which he places us ; or in like man- 
ner, as a person rashly trifling upon a precipice ^Is 
down, breaks his limbs, and without help perishes— 
all in the way of natural consequence. 

Objection : Is not this taking the execution of 
justice out of the hands of Gody and giving it to 
nature ? 

Answer : When things come to pass according to 
the course of nature, this does not prevent them 
from being His doing, who is the God of nature ; 
and Scripture ascribes those punishments to Divine 
justice, which are known to be natwrcd. Yet, alter 
all, this supposition is of no consequence, but a 
mere illustration of our argument; for, as it must 
be admitted that future punishment is not a matter 
of arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equity, and 
justice ; so it amounts to perhaps the same thing. 
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whether they follow by a nutural consequence or in 
any other way, Wilhoul this supposition, we have 
a sufficient analogy, but with it, we have a full ana- 
logy in the course of nature for a proviaion made for 
preventing the future consequences of vice from follow- 
ing inevitably, and in all cases. For there is at pre- 
sent a provision made, that all the bad natural conie- 
quencm of mens actions should.not always actually fol- 
low, but should in certain degrees be prevented. As 
the Author of nature permits evil, so he has provided 
reliefe, and in many cases perfect remedies for it — 
reliefe and remedies even for that evil which is the 
fruit of our own misconduct, and which otherwiiie 
would have ended in our destruction. And this \» 
an instance both of iMverity and of indulgence in 
the constitution of nature. Thus aU tbe bad conse- 
quences, now mentioned, of a man's trifling upon a 
precipice might be prevented ; or some, at least, by 
the assistance of others, in obedience to the sug- 
gestion of their nature, and by this assistance being 
accepted. Now suppose that the constitution of na- 
ture were otherwise ; that the natural bad conse- 
quences of actions, foreseen to have such conse- 
quences, could not, in any ittslajuXf be prevented, 
after the actions were committed, no one can say 
whether such a more severe constitution of things 
might not have been really good. But the contrary 
being tlie case, this may be called mercy or compat- 
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sion, in the original constitution oi the world — com- 
pdusiony as distinguished from goodness in general. 
Therefore, the whole known constitution and course 
of things affording us instances of such compassion, 
it would be according to the analogy of nature to 
hope that however ruinous the natural consequences 
of vice might be, from the general laws of God*s 
government over the universe ; yet provision might 
be made, possibly might have been originaUff made, 
for preventing these ruinous consequences from ine- 
vitably following, at least from following universally 
and in all cases. Some will, perhaps, wonder at 
finding it spoken of as at all doubtful^ that the ruin- 
ous consequences of vice might be prevented ; having 
scarcely any apprehension or thought at all concern- 
ing the matter. But, judging from the present scene, 
we find the effects of even rashness and neglect are 
often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and even 
death. Now, it is natural to apprehend that the bad 
consequences of irregularity will be greater in pro- 
portion as the irregularity is so. And there is no 
comparison between these irregularities and the 
greater instances of vice, whereby mankind have pre- 
sumptuously introduced confusion and misery into 
the kingdom of God. So that, as no one can say 
in what degree fatal the unprevented consequences 
of vice may be, according to the general rule of 
Divine government, so it is, by no means, intui- 
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Mrted. Vet, 

lU. Then aecoks dd probabHitj thti »aj tfaing<M 
c*aU do WMldaloM!, and of iUelf. prevent Ihem^M 
ne do Dot know d tW reaaom which reader fiittflre 
piuudunenis necesean. nor all the natural conRe- 
qaenca of rite, nor in what maoDer tliey would fol- 
low if nnpreraUed. and. therefore, wp cannot My 
niiether we could do any thing' which would be sat- 
licieot to prevent them. Farther, that rppentanoe 
and reformation alone, and by itself, is wholly insuf- 
ficient to prevent the Aitore consequences of vice,* 

■ The case of penitemer U cleari; ifferenl from ihat of odui- 
riiur — it impties a mixture of guHl pre-ctinlracted, and punitb- 
nKnt proportiotublv dewrreif; it t5 conaequentlj iacminstenl 
with nctitudt thai bodi dunild be treated alike bj God. The 
present conduct oflhe penitent will receive God's ^probation ; 
but Ihc refommlion of the sinner cannot have a retrospective 
effect ; the agent may be chanfied, bul hl» fonner rins canool be 
tliercliy cancelled. The contert and the sinner are the sa 
individual penon, and die agent 
»h'ile conduct Balgui/'i Essay on Redenlpliai 

Cicero goes no farther on this head than ic 
wfnit<!l peccaa»e, pern est innocena. — I>r. Skadiford. 



answerable fwrfa^^^ 
liucijbrd. ^^H 
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or to put US IB the eonditicHi in wkich we should have 
been had we pvesenred our innocence, appears plain- 
ly, credible from analogy ; for we see it does not avail 
ina muieh lower capacity. In their temporal capa- 
city^ men ndn their fortunes, and bring on diseases, 
fagf;<eflEtravagance and excess. Will ^rrow for these 
foUie^ past, and behaving well for the future, alone 
and of itself, prevent the natural consequences of 
them? On the contrary, their natural abilities 
of helping themselves are often impaired ; or, if not, 
yet they cune absolutely forced to seek assistance from 
otfaees for retrieving their affairs. 

2d* It is contrary to all our notions of government, 
that reformation alone would prevent all the judicial 
bad coiisequences of having done evil :* and though 
it flight prevent them in some cases, yet we could 
not determine in what degree and in what cases it 
would do so. 



^ If it be said that this would not be proper in human govern- 
ments, because they may easily be deceived by false shows of 
repentance ; I answer, that, supposing human governors could 
certainly distinguish a true repentance from a false one, the in- 
convenience of such a constitution to the public would still be 
the same ; for it would encourage persons to commit crimes, in 
hopes of doing it with impunity, since every criminal would 
think (hat, in order to escape punishment, he had nothing 
more to do but to repent, and that this alone would satisfy the 
law; and he would be apt to flatter himself that this was at any 
time in his power.— Ze/anc/ against TindaL 
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3d. It is also contrary to the general sense of maa- 
kind, as appears from the general prevalence of pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices over the heathen world.* 

IV. In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it 
which you please, Revelation comes in — confirms 
every doubting fear which could enter into the heart 
of man concerning the future unprevented conse- 
quence of wickedness — supposes the world to be in 
a state of ruin (a supposition which seeros the very 
ground-work of the Christian dispensation, and which, 
if not proveable by ree^on, yet is in no viae con- 
trary to it) — teaches us, too, that the rules of Divine 
government are such as not to admit of pardon im- 
mediately and directly upon repentance, or by tie 
sole efficacy of it ; but tiien teachee, at the same time, 
what nature might justly have hoped, that the moral 
government of the universe was not so rigid, but that 
that there was room for an interposition; and that 
God hath mercifully provided this interposition to 
prevent the destruction of the human kind. " God 
so loved the world, that he gave his onl^ begottat Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him (i. e. in a practical 

* That the heathen eupposeil their ammal HicriilceG to be diK 
only of an ex^alary, but of B Dtcuriaiu nature, might be ^omi 
from a variety of passages. The foUanii^ from the 6th Boot 
or Ovid's Fasti is full lo the point: 

" Cor pro cunle, pTec^or, pro fibris eutnite libnu 
Hanc oiiimam vobiii pro meliore damus." 

I J 
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sense) should not perish,** He gave his Son in the 
same way of goodness to the world as he affords par- 
ticular persons the friendly assistance of their fellow- 
ereatures; when without it, their temporal ruin 
would be the certain consequence of their follies — 
in the same wa^ of goodness, I say, though in a tran- 
scendant and infinitely higher degree. And the iSon 
<tf God loved us, and gave himself for us, with a 
love which he himself compares to that of human 
friendship; though, in this case, all comparisons 
must fall infinitely short of the thing intended to 
be illustrated by them. He interposed in such a 
manner as to prevent the appointed or naMiral pun- 
ishment that would otherwise have been executed 
upon them.* Nor is there any thing here inconsis- 

* It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, that it is affirmed or im- 
plied, in any thing said in this chapter, that none can have the 
benefit of the general redemption, but such as have the advan- 
tage of being made acquainted with it in the present life. But 
it may be needful to mention, that several questions, which have 
been brought into the subject before us, and* determined, are 
not in the least entered into here — questions which have been, 
1 fear, rashly determined, and, perhaps, with equal rashness 
contrary ways. For instance, *< Whether God could have saved 
the world by other means than the death of Christ, consistently 
with the general laws of his government ?'* And, " Had not 
Christ come into the world, what would have been the future 
condition of the better sort of men — ^those just persons over the 
face of the earth, for whom Manasses, in his prayer, asserts re- 
pentance was not appointed ?" The meaning of the first of these 
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l«nt with divine goodness ; for were we to stipposfi the 
constitution of things to be such that the whole crea- 
tion must have perished, b'lt for something appointed 
l)y God to prevent it, even this supposition would 
not be inconsistent, in any degree, with the most ab- 
solutely perfect goodness. 

Objection: But Christianity supposes mankind 
to be naturally in a very strange state of degradation 

Answer; This is true, but it is not Christianity 
which has put us into this state, and there will be lit- 
tle reason to object against the Scripture account, if 
we consider the miseries and wickedness of the world: 
the wrongneaa which the beat experience witJiin 
themselves ; and that the natural appearances of bu- 
mau degradation were so strong, that the heathen 
moralists inferred it from them, and tliat the earth, 
onr habitation, has the appearances of being a ruin. 
It was, according to Scripture, the crime of our first 
parents that placed us in this state ; and this account 
of the occasion of our being placed in a more disad- 
vantageous condition is particularly analogous to 

questions is greatly ambiguous ; and oeither of them cut properly 
be annwered, without going upon that inHnitely abeurd xuppoti- 
tion that ice knan Itie whole of the case. And, perhaps, the 
very inquiry. What aottld hajie foUutved, if God had trot dam 
at he has? may have in it some very great impropriety. »irf 
ought not to be carried on any farther than is necewaty lo helji 
our pajtiat eonceptions of things. — Bullfr. 
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what we see in the daily course of natural Prori- 
denoe, as the recovery of the world by Christ has 
been shown to be so in generaL 

But let us consider the Scripture account of the 
particular manner in which Christ interposed in the 
redemption of the world, or his office of mediator, in 
the largest sense between God and man. He is ^ 
Ugkt of the world* — ^the revealer of the will of God 
ia the most eminent sense. He is a propitiatory sa- 
cvifioef — the Lamb of GodX — our High Priest §-— 
andf what seems of peculiar weight, he is described 
beforehand^ in the Old Testament, under the same 
ohfuracters of a Priest and an expiatory yictim.|| 

Objection : Christ's atonement is merely by way 
ofaUusion to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law. 

•Answer: The Apostle, on the contrary, asserts, 
that the "law was a shadow of good things to 
coaie;"f that the Levitical {priesthood Was a sha- 
dow or type of the priesthood of Christ (Heb. viii. 
4^ 5), in like manner as the tabernacle, made by 
Moses, was a copy of that shown him in the mount. 

* John i. and viii. 12. 

f Rom. iii. 25, and v. 11. Cor. v. 7. Eph. v. 2. 1 John ii. 2. 
Mat. zzvi. 28. 
\ John L 29, d6, and throughout the Book of Revelation. 
$ Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
H b. liii. Dan. ix. 24. Ps. ex. 4. 
5 Heb. X. 1. 
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Nor can any thing be more express than the Tollowiug 
passage : " It is not possible that the blood of bulls 
aiid of goats should take away sin. Wherefore, when 
he Cometh into the world, hi! sajth, sacrifice and offil^H 
ing (i. e. of bulls and goats) thou wouldest not, buMI^B 
body has thou prepared ms. Lo! 1 come to do thy ' 
will, O God, By the which will we are sauctified 
through the oifering of the body of Jeaus Christ once 
tor all." Heb. x. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, Again, "Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many, and unto theni 
that look for him shall he appear the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation." Heb. Li. 38. — Without 
sin, i. «. witliout bearing sin — without heing a sin- 
offering. Moreover, Scripture declares that there ie 
an efficacy in what Christ did and Buffered tor us, 
additional to and beyond niere instruction, example, 
and government. That Jesus should die for that 
nation (the Jews), and not for that nation only, ^ 
thai also, plainly by the efficacy of his death, he 
should gather together in one the chUdren that are 
scattered abroad;* that he suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust ;-y that he gave his life — himae/f a ran- 
som ;J that he is our advocate, intercessor, and pro- 
piliation. ^^ 

• John li. 51, 52. t 1 P*^- "i- '8- ^§ 

t MbL kx. 28. Vide, aUo, Mark x. 45. 1 TltD. iL 6. 

2 Pet. ii. I. Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 1 Pet. !. 19. 

Rev. V. 9. G>]. iii. 13. Heb. viL 25. 1 John ii. 1, 2- 
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Jjet US now consider the nature of Christ's office, 
according to the three heads under which it is usually 
treated of, namely Prophet, Priest and King, reserv- 
ing the second head for the last, in order to answer 
the objections against it. First He was, by way of 
eminence, the Prophet — that Prophet that should come 
into ^ world* to declare the Divine will. He taught 
authoritatively; He gave to the moral system of 
nature the additional evidence of testimony; He 
distinctly revealed the manner in which God would 
be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and a 
foture state of rewards and punishments ; and He set 
us a perfect example, that we should follow his steps. 
Secondly, He is a King, as he has a kingdom which 
is not of this world. He founded a visible church, 
to be a standing memorial of religion, and invitation 
to it; over this He exercises an invisible govern- 
ment, " for the perfecting of the saints — ^for the edi- 
fying his body."f All persons who live in obe- 
dience to his laws are members of this church, and 
for these he is gone to prepare a place, and will come 
again to receive them to himself ;\ and likewise to take 

Heb. ii. 10, and v. 9. 2 Cor. v. 19. Rom. v. 10. Eph. ii. 16. 
Heb. ii. 14. See also a remarkable passage in the Book of 
Job xxxiii. 24. Phil. ii. 8, 9. John iii. 35, and v. 22, 23. 
Rev. V. 12, 18. 

• John vi. 14. f Eph. iv. 12. 13. 

\ John xi?. 2, 3. Rev. iii. 21, and xi. 15. 
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vengeajux on those thai know not God, and obey 
his Gospel."' 

Againat these parts of Christ's offic 
objections, but what are fully obviated in the begin- 
niog of this chapter. 

Thirdly. As to the priesthood of Cbriat, he oflered 
himself a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of th« 
world. Expiatory sacrifices were commanded the 
Jews, and obtained amougst other nations from tra- 
dition, the original of which was probably revela- 
tion. These were continually repeated. " But 
now, once in the end of the world, Christ appeared 
to put away sin, by the sacrifice of himseliVf How 
the atonement lias this eificacy, which the heathen 
sacrifices had not, and the Jewish had only id a very 
limited degree. Scripture has not revealed to us. 
Some have gone beyond what the Scripture has 
authorized in explaining it; and others, because they 
could not explain it, have rejected it, and confine the 
ofiice of Christ, as Redeemer of the world, to hia in- 
struction, example, and government of the church> 
Whereas the Gospel doctrine is, not only that he 
taught the efficacy of repentance, but that he made 
it of the efficacy which it is, by what he did and suf- 
fered for us ; that be revealed to sinners that thej 

■ 2 Thes. [. 8. t Hsb. it 26. 
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were in a. capacity of aalvation, and how they might 
obtfun it, and also put them in that capacity. 

lat Objection : We do not see the necessity or 
expediency of the sacrifice of Christ. 

An'SWEB: Our ignorance with regard to the means, 
EOanncr, and occasion, of future punishments, and 
with regard to the nature of future happinesa, shows 
evidently that we are not judges, antecedently to 
revelation, whether a Mediator was or was not ne- 
cessary. And for the rery same reasons, upon mp- 
prmiion of the necessity of a Mediator, we are not 
judges, antecedently to revelation, of the whole na- 
ture of his office. And, therefore, no objection can 
be ui^ed against any part of that office, until it can 
be shown positively not to be requisite to the ends 
propoeed, or that it is in itself unreasonable. There 
eeems to be something of this positive kind in this 

2d Objection: "The doctrine of Christ's being 
appointed to suffer for the sins of the world, repre- 
sents God as. being indifferent whether he punisheil 
the innocent or the guilty." 

AuewER: 1. This is not an objection against Chris- 
tianity merely ; but concludes as much against the 
constitution of nature, since, in the daily course of 
natural providence, it is appointed that innocent per- 
sona should suffer for the guilty. The objection does 
not apply the more against the appointment in 
Chriatianity, because it is of infinitely greater impor- 
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tance, since notwithstanding, it may be, as it plainly 
is, an appointment of the same kind; but it would ap- 
ply (if it had any force) more against the appoint- 
ment in nature, wliere we are commanded, and eTen 
necessitated, to suffer for the faults of others ; where- 
as the sufferings of Christ were voluntary. Yet, there 
is no objection to the former; for, upon the com- 
pletion of the moral scheme every one shall receive 
according to his deserts. But during the progress ol' 
this scheme, vicarious punishments may be fit and 
absolutely necessary. 2d. This method of our re- 
demption is unanswerably justified by its apparent 
natural tendency — its tendency to vindicate thf 
authority of God's laws, and to deter his creatures 
from sin. 

This (though by no means, an account of the 
whole of the case) would be a sufficient answer to 
objections of the foregoing kind, which are insisted 
upon, either from ignorance of what are to be con- 
sidered God's appointments, or fbrgetfiiluess of the 
daily instances of this case in those appointments: 
and, from this ignorance or forgetfiilness, together 
with their inability of seeing how the sufferings uf 
Christ could contribute to the redemption of thf 
worid, unless by arbitrary and tyrannical will, they 
conclude that they could not contribute to it any 
other way. But to see the absurdity of such an ob- 
jection against Christianity, or, as it really is, againtt 
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the constitution of nature, let us consider what it 
amounts to— -that a Divine appointment cannot be 
necessary, or expedient, because the objector does 
not discern it to be so, though he must own that the 
•nature of the case is such, as renders him incapable 
of judging whether it be so or not, or of seeing it 
to be necessary, though it were so! The presump- 
tion of this kind of objections to particular things 
revealed in Scripture, seems almost lost in the folly 
of them; and the folly of them is yet greater, when 
they are urged, as usually they are, against things 
in Christianity analogous or like to those natural 
dispensations of Providence which are matter of ex- 
perience. And the absurdity is still &rther height- 
ened by the consideration, that we are not actively 
eopcemed in the parts, the expediency of which can- 
not be understood, for these relate to the Divine con- 
duct, which is a very different subject from our dvty^ 
with respect to which none need plead want of infor- 
mation. The constitution of the world, and God's 
natural government over it, is all mystery, as 
much as the Christian dispensation. Yet, under the 
first, he has given men all things pertaining to life 
(though it is but an infinitely small part of natural 
providence which experience teaches us), and, under 
the other, all things pertaining unto godliness. There 
is no obscurity in the common precepts of Chris- 
tianity; though, if there were, a Divine command 
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ought to impose the strongest obligation to obedience. 
But the reasons of all the Christian prec^ts are evi- 
dent. Positive institutions are necessary to keep up 
and propagate religion. The internal and external 
worship which we owe to Christ arises out of what he 
has done and suffered for us-^-out oi his authority, 
and the relation he (according to revelation) stands 
in to us. 



CHAP. VI. 



OF THE WANT OF UNIVERSALITY IN REVELATION, AND 
OF THE SUPPOSED DEFICIENCY IN THE PROOF OP IT. 



I. T^e next Objections to be considered are, 1. That Revela- 
tion is left upon doubtful evidence, and, therefore, it cannot 
be true. 2. Revelation is not Universal, and, therefore, can- 
not be true. These Objections are answered by full Analo- 
gies in the Constitution of Nature. 

II. Admitting Revelation to be uncertain in its evidence, the 
tiiree following practical reflections will tend to remove all 
causes of complaint : 1. The evidence of Religion not appear- 
ing obvious, may constitute one particular part of some men's 
Trial, in the religious sense. 2. Doubting implies some 
degree of evidence, and puts men into a general state of Pro- 
batioHf in the moral and religious sense; and consequentiy, 
3. These difficulties are no more to be complained of than 
external circumstances of temptation. 

III. But this uncertainty may partiy arise from our own 
neglect 
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1. It has been objected, 1st that if the evidence of 
revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a 
positive argument against it ; because it cannot be 
supposed that, if it were true, it would be left to 
subsist upon doubtful evidence. 2d. That revelation 
cannot be true from its want of Universality. 

Now, the weakness of these objections may be 
shown, by observing the suppositions upon which 
they are founded, which are really such as these: 

1. It cannot be thought that God would bestow any 
favour at all upon ua, unless in the degree we ima- 
gine might be most to our particular advantage : and, 

2. That it cannot be thought he would bestow a 
favour upon any, unless he bestowed the same upon 
all. 

General Answer to the ls[ Objection: Let the objec- 
tors to revelation, on account of its supposed douhtfiil- 
ness, consider what that evidence is which they act 
upon with regard to their (emporo/ interests. There are 
various circumstances which render it uncertain and 
doubtful ; such as the difficulty and almost impossi- 
bility of balancing pleasure and pain, to see on whicb 
side the overplus lies — of making allowances for the 
difference of feeling which we may have, when we 
have obtained the object in view — and of the casual- 
ties which may prevent our obtaining it, e. g, sudden 
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death — the danger of our being deceived by the ap- 
pearances of things, especially if we are inclined to 
lavour deceit. Yet all this is considered to be justly 
disregarded, upon account of there appearing greater 
advantages in case of success, though there be but 
Ittle probability of it; and even when the proba- 
bility is greatly against success, if there be only a 
pasibility that we may succeed. 

General Answer to the Zd Objection : These objec- 
tors should observe, that thi Author of natun, in 
nunberless instances, bestows upon some, nhat he 
dos not upon others who seem equally in need of 
it ; 'nr instance, health and strength, capacities ol 
prudence and of knowledge, nches, and all e\tpmal 
advantages; and, notwithstanding thest varieties and 
uncertainties, God e\ercises a natural government 
over the world; and there la '.uch a thing as a pru- 
deni and imprudent institution of life, with regard to 
our health, and our afhirs under this government. 

Naw, let ua more particularly consider what is to 
be found in the evidence and reception of revelation 
analogous to the preceding, and we will see farther 
thefatility of these objections. As neither the Jew- 

Iiah tior Christian revelation has been universal, and, 
as they have been afforded to a greater or less part 
of the world at diETerent times, so likewise, at differ- 
ent times, both revelations have had different degrees 
of evidence. The Jews who lived during the succes- 
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sion of prophets, that is, from Moses till after the 
captivity, iiad higher evidence of the truth of their 
religion than those had who lived in the interval be- 
tween the captivity and the coining of Christ. And the 
first Christians had higher evidence of the miracle* 
wrought in attestation of Christiauity than we bavi 
now. They had also a strong presumptive proof tf 
the truth of it, of which we have little remaining— 
the presumptive proof from the influence which it 
had upon the lives of the generality of its professcrs. 
And we, or future ages, may possibly have a pnof 
of it, which they could not have, from the confoim- 
ity between the prophetic history, and the stats of 
the world and of Christianity. And, farther, U we 
were to suppose the evidence which some have o' re- 
ligion to amount to little more than sedng thtt it 
may be true ; others to have a full conviction of its 
truth; and others sevf'rally to have all the inteme- 
diate degrees of evidence between these two ; if we 
put the case that revelation, for the present, was jnly 
intended to be a small light in the midst of a world 
greatly overspread with darkness, so that some at a 
remote distance might receive some glimmenngs 
of it, oud yet not be able to discern its origin; and 
others, in a nearer situation, should have its fight 
obscured in different ways and degrees; and others, 
within its clearer influence, enlivened and directed 
by it, and yet, even to these, that it should be no 
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more than a light shining in a dark place; all this 
would be perfectly uniform with the conduct of Pro- 
ridence in the distribution of his other blessings. If 
the fact of the case really were, tijat lome have re- 
ceived no light at all &om Scnpture, as man; heathen 
nations ; that others have had, by this means, natural 
religion enforced upon them, but never had Scrip- 
ture revelation, with its rea! evidence, proposed to 
them, like, perhaps, the ancient Persians and modem 
Mahometans ; that others have had revelation pro- 
pose.d to them, but with such interpolations in its 
system, and with its evidence so blended with felse 
miracles, &c. as to produce doubt and uncertainty, 
which may be the case with some thoughtful men in 
most Christian nations ; and, lastly, that others have 
Chnstianily proposed to them in its proper light, but 
yet not light sufficient to satisfy curiosity. Now, if 
this be a true account of the degrees of moral and 
religious light and evidence, there is nothing in it 
but may be paralleled by manifest analogies in the 
present natural dispensations of Providence, 

But does not this unequal distribution appear 
harsh and unjust? By no means; for everyone 
shall be equitably dealt with : no more shall be re- 
quired of any one than what might have been equita- 
bly expected of him, from the circumstances in which 
he was placed : i. e. every man ihall be aee^ptad ae- 
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cording to lehat he had, not according to what he 
had not. This, however, doth not imply, that all 
persona' condition here is equally advantageous with 
respect to futurity ; and their being placed in dark- 
ness is no more a reason why persons should not 
endeavour to get out of it, and why others should 
not endeavour to bring them out of it, than it is a 
reason why ignorant and slow people should not en- 
deavour to Icani, or should not be instructed. 

II. What, in general, may be the account or rea- 
son of these things ? It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that the same wise and good principle, what- 
ever it was, which disposed the Author of nature to 
make different kinds and orders of creatures, dis- 
posed him also to place creatures of the like kinds, 
in different situations : and that the same principle 
which disposed him to make creatures of different 
moral capacities, disposed him to place creatures of 
like moral capacities, in different religious situations, 
and even the same creatures, at different periods of 
their being. And the account, or reason of this, is 
also, most probably, the account why the constitu- 
tion of things Is such, that creatures of moral capa- 
cities, for a considerable part of their life, are not at 
all subjects of morality and religion, 

But can we not give a more particular account of 
these things? Here we must be greatly in the 
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dark,* were it only that we know so very little, even 
of our own case. We are in the midst of a system ; 
oar present state probably connected with the past, 
as it is with the future. A system in its very notion 
implies variety, so that were revelation universal^ yet 
from mens* different capacities of understanding, 
from the different lengths of their lives, fr^m their 
difference of education, temper, and bodily constitu- 
tion, their religious situations would be widely dif- 
ferent, and the disadvantages of some, in comparison 
to others, would be altogether as much as at present; 
and the true account of our being placed here, must 
be supposed abo to be the true account of our igno- 
rance of the reasons of it. But the following prtui' 
Heal reflections may deserve the consideration of 
those persons who think the circumstances of man- 
kind, or their own, in the fore-mentioned respects, a 
subject of complaint 1st The evidence of religion 
not appearing obvious, may constitute one particular 
part of some men's trial, in the religious sense, as it 
gives scope for a virtuous exercise, or vicious neglect 
of their understanding, in examining, or not ex- 

* To expect a distinct, comprehensive view of the whole sub- 
ject, clear of difficulties and objections, is to forget our nature 
and condition, neither of which admit of such knowledge, with 
respect to any science whatever : and to enquire with this ex- 
pectation, is not to enquire as a man, but as one of another 
order of creatures. — Butkr*8 Sermon on the Ignorance of Man, 
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amining, into that evidence. There aeeiue do pos- 
sible reaaoD to be given, why we may not be in a 
state of moral probation, with regard to the exercise 
of our understanding upon the subject of reLgion, 
as we are with regard to our behaviour in common 
affaire. For religion h not intuitively true, but a 
matter of deduction and inference : a conviction of 
its truth is not forced upon every one, but left to be 
by some collected by heed&l attention to premises. 
The careful and eolicitoiie examination of the evi- 
dence of religion before conviction, is an exercise of 
the same inward principle that renders a person 
obedient to its precepts o/irrr conviction ; and neglect 
is as much real depravity in the one case as in the 

2d. Even if the evidence of religion were, ia the 
highest degree, doubtful, it would put men into a 
general state of probation, in the moral and religioiu 
sense. For, suppose a man to be reaUy in doubt, 
whether such a person had not done him the greatest 
fevour, or whether hb whole temporal interest was 
not depending on that person, he could not consider 
himself, (if he had any sense of gratitude or of pru- 
dence,) in the same situation as if he had no such 
doubt ; or as if he were certain he had received no 
favour from such a person, or that he no way de^ 
pended upon him. So that, considering the i 
importance of religion, there is not so great a A 
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ference as is generally imagined, between what ought 
in reason, to be the rule of life to those who really 
doubt, and those who are fully convinced of the 
truth of religion.* Their hopes, and fears, and ob- 
ligations will be in various degrees ; but as the sub- 
jeet-matter of their hopes and fears is the same, so 
tlie subject-matter of their obligations is not so very 
unlike. For doubting gives occasion and motives to 
conrnder ferther the important subject ; to preserve 
a sense that they may be under the Divine moral 
government, and an awful solicitude about religion, 
80 as to bind them to refrain from all immorality 
and profaneness ; and such conduct will tend to im- 
prove in them that character which the practice of 
religion would in those ^lly convinced of its truth. 
And they are further accountable for their example, 
if with a character for understanding, or in a situi&tion 

* For would it not be madness for a man to forsake a safe 
road, and prefer to it one in which he acknowledges there is an 
even chance he should lose his life, though there were an even 
diance, likewise, of his going safe through it ? Tet there are 
people absurd enough to take the supposed doubtfulness of 
religion, for the same thing as a proof of its falsehood, after they 
have concluded it doubtM, from hearing it often called in ques- 
tion. This shows how infinitely unreasonable sceptical men are, 
with regard to religion, and that they really lay aside their rea- 
son, upon this subject, as much as the most extravagant enthu- 
iiaitB,-' BfUkr's Charge, 
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of influence in the world, they disregard all religion, 
though doubtful to them ; and very accouniahle, as 
they may do more injury this way, or might do more 
good by the opposite, than by acting ill or well, in 
the common intercourse among mankind. 

The ground of these observations is, that doubting 
necessarily implies some degree of evidence for that 
of which we doubt : for no person would be in 
doubt concerning the truth of a number of fects. 
accidentally entering his mind, and of which he had 
no evidence at all. In the case of an even chance, 
we should commonly say we had no evidence at all 
for either side; yet this case is equivalent to all 
others, where there is such evidence on both sides of 
a question as leaves the mind in doubt concerning 
the truth : and in all these cases, although there is 
no more evidence on the one side than on the other. 
there is much more for either than for the truth of a 
number of random thoughts. And thus, it will 
appear, that there ore as many degrees between no 
evidence at all, and that degree of it which affords 
ground for doubt, as there are between that degree 
which is the ground of doubt, and demonstratim. 
And it is as real an imperfection in the moral cha- 
racter, not to be influenced by a lower degree of 
evidence, when discerned, as it is in the wndertloni- 
ing not to discern it. The lower degrees of evidence 
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will be discerned or overlooked, according to the 
fidmess and honesty of men, as in speculative mat- 
ters, according to their capacity of understanding. 

3dly. The speculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of religion is involved, are no more a just 
ground of complaint than external circumstances of 
temptation, or than difficulties in the practice of it, 
after a full conviction of its truth. (And there is no 
ground for objection here, for temptations render our 
state a more improving state of discipline, by giving 
occasion to a more attentive and continued exercise 
of the virtuous principle.) Now, it will appear, that 
the same account may be given of the doubtful evi- 
dence of religion, as of temptation and difficulties, 
with regard to practice ; for they belong to a state 
of probation. (1st) As implying trial and diji- 
cuUies. The doubtfulness of its evidence affords op- 
portunities to an unfair mind of explaining away and 
deceit^Uy hiding from itself that evidence which it 
might see; and of being flattered with the hopes of 
escaping the consequences of vice; though it is 
clearly seen that these hopes are, at least, uncertain, 
in the same way as the common temptation to many 
instances of folly, which end in temporal infamy and 
ruin is — ^the ground for hppe of not being detected, 
and of escaping with impunity, i. e. the doubtfulness 
cf the proof beforehand that such foolish behaviour 
will thus end in infamy and ruin. The examination 
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of this evideace requires an attentive, soHcitoue, 
and, perhaps, painfid esercise of the understand' 
ing. And there are circumstances in men's situa- 
tions, in their temporal capacities, analogous to 
those concerning religion. In lome situations thp 
chief difficulty, with regard to conduct, is not 
the doing what is prudent when it is known, but 
the principal exercise is recollection, and being 
guarded against deceit. In ofA?r situations, the prin- 
cipal exercise is attention, in order to discorer what 
is the prudent part to act. 

(2d.) This, and indeed temptation in general, as it 
calls forth some virtuous efforts additional to what 
would otherwise have been wanting, cannot but be an 
additional discipline and improtumient of virtue f nay. 
may form the principal part of some persons' trial : 
for, as the chief temptations of the generality of the 
world are the ordinary motives to injustice or plea- 
sure, or to live in the neglect of religion, from a 
Irame of mind almost insensible to any thing distant ; 
BO there are others, without this shallowness of tem- 
per, of a deeper sense as to what is invisible and 
future, who, from their natural constitution and ex- 
ternal condition, may have small temptations and 
difficulties in the common course of life. Now. 
when these latter persons have a full conviction of 
the truth of religion, its practice is to them almoei 
unavoidable. Yet theae persons may need disciplinf 
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and exercise in a higher degree than they would 
have by such an easy practice of religion. 

(dd.) This may be necessary for their probation in 
the third sense of the word,* for a further manifesta- 
tion of their moral character to the creation of God, 
than such a practice of it would be. 

in. But all the preceding reflections suppose that 
men's dissatisfiiction with the evidence of religion, 
does not arise from their neglect or prejudices ; but 
may it not be owing to their own foult? Levity ^ 
carelessness^ passion^ and • pr^udicey do hinder us 
from being rightly informed with respect to common 
things, and they may in like manner (and perhaps 
in some &rther providential manner) hinder us with 
respect to moral and religious subjects. But does 
not the Scripture declare, that every one shaU not 
undifrsUmd ff Certainly. But it does not determine 
how this shall be effected ; and it makes no differ- 

• Vide Chap. 4, Part 1. 

t Daniel zii. 10. See also Is. xxix. 1:3, 14. Mat. vi. 23, 
and xi. 25, and xiii. 11. 12. John iii. 19, and v. 44. 1 Cor. 
ii. 14. 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 13. And that a^ctionate, 
as wen as aulhbritative]admonition, so very many times inculcated. 
He thai kath ears to hear let him hear, Grotius saw so plainly 
the thing intended in these and other passages of Scripture of 
the like sense, as to say, that the proof given of Christianity was 
less than it might have been for this very purpose. ^* Ut ita 
sfflino Evangelii tanquam lapis esset Lydius ad quern ingenia 
sanabilia ezplorarentur. — Butler. 
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ence whether it be effected by the evidence of Chiis- 
tianity being originaUy and with design so ordered, 
as that those who are desirous of evading moral ob- 
ligations should not see it, and that honest-minded 
persons should ;• or whether it come to pass by any 
other means. Fartlier, the general proof of nolura/ 
religion lies level to the meanest capacity ; for all 
men, however employed in the world, are capable 
of being convinced that there is a God who governs 
the world ; and they feel themselves to be of a moral 
nature and accountable creatures. And as Chru- 
tianity entirely falls iu with this natural sense of 
things, so they may be persuaded and made to see 
that there is evidence of miracles wrought iu attes- 
tation of it, and many appearing completions of 
prophecy. But though this general proof be liable 
to objections, and run up into difEculties wbicb 
cannot be answered so as to satisfy curiosity, 
yet we can see that the proof is not lost in these dif- 
ficulties, or destroyed by these objections. It is 
true, this requires knowledge, lime, and attmtion, 
and therefore cannot be the business of every man : 
but it ought to be considered by such as have ptckeJ 
up objections from others, and take for granted up- 
on their authority that they are of weight against 

• The iKltTital evidence of religon seenu MtSy to taie b«B 
inlended u a means of moral probatiaD. Vide Saba vii, 17. 
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revelation, or by often retailing them, &ncy they 
see that they are of weight, In this, as in all other 
matters, doubtfulness, ignorance, or error, muBt at- 
tend the neglect of the necessary means of infonna- 

IV. Analogy objected against ihejttaeaa of the evi- 
dence of Revelation. " If a prince or common mas- 
ter were to send direetiowa to a servant, he would 
take care that they should always bear the certain 
marks of him trom whom they came, and that their 
sense should always be plain ; so that there should 
be no possible doubt, concerning their authority or 
meaning." 

Answer. The proper answer to all this kind of 
objectionB is, that wherever the fallacy lies, it is 
even certain we cannot argue thus with respect to 
Him who is the Governor of the World, and parti- 
Guliu'ly that he does not afford us such information, 
with respect to our temporal affeirs and interests. 
However, there is a full answer to this objection, from 
the very nature of religion — for they are not paral- 
lel cases. The prince regards only the eirternal event 
— ^the thing's being done ; religion regards the inward 
motive— and exercise by action. If the prince re- 
garded the same, if he wished to prove the under- 
standing or loyalty of a servant, he would not al- 
ways give his orders in such a plain manner. It 
may be added, the Divine Will respecting morality 
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and religion may be considered either absolute or 
conditional ; it cannot be absolute in any other way 
than that we should act virtuou^y in such given cir- 
cumstances, and itot by his changing of our circum- 
stances ; so that it is still in our power to do or con- 
tradict hia will. But tlic whole constitution of na- 
ture affords certain instances of its being conditional, 
that if we act so or so, we shall be rewarded ; if 
otherwise, punished. 

Several of these observations may well seem 
strange, perhaps, unintelligible, to many good men; 
but if the persons for whose sake they are made, 
think so — persons who object as above, and throw 
oft' all regard to religion under pretence of want of 
evidence, they are desired to consider whether their 
thinking so, be owing to any thing unintelligible in 
these observations, or to their not having such a 
sense of religion, as even their state of scepticism dots 
in all reason require ? It ought to be forced upon 
the reflection of these persons, that our nature and 
condition require us in the daily course of life, ti> 
act upon evidence much lower than probable, and to 
engage in pursuits, when the probability is greatly 
against success, if it be credible that possibly we 
may succeed in them. 



1^ 



CHAP. VII. 



OF THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY. 



The presumptions against Revelation, and objections against 
the general scheme of Christianity, and particular things re- 
lating to it being removed, there remains to be considered 
what positive evidence we have for its truth ; this is consi- 
dered under two heads. 

I. The direct and fundamental evidence for Christianity from 
Miracles and Prophecy, and various objections answered. 

II. The direct and circumstantial Evidence considered as mak- 
ing up one argument. 

We proceed to consider what is the positive evi- 
dence for the truth of Christianity. We shall there- 
fi)re» First, make some observations relating to m»- 
raclesy and the appearing completions of prophecy y 
(which are its fundamental proofs,) and consider 
what analogy suggests in answer to the objections 
brought against this evidence. And Secondly, We 
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shall endeavour to give some accouttt of a general 
argument, consisting both of the direct and collateral 
evidence, (for the latter ought never to be ui^ed 
apart irom the former,) considered as making up 
one argument ; this being the kind of proof, upon 
which we determine most questions of difficulty con- 
cerning common facts, alleged to have happened, or 
seeming likely to happen, especially questions re- 
lating to conduct. The conviction arising Irom this 
kind of proof, may be compared to what they call 
the effect in architecture or other works of art — a 
result from a great number of things so and so dis- 
posed and taken into one view. 

1. 1. The Historical Evidence of Miracles. 

The Old Testament aifords the same historic^ 
evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the Pro- 
phets, as of the common affairs of the Jewish nation. 
And the Gospels and Acts afford the same historical 
evidence of the miracles and of the common fects; 
because they are alike related in plain, unadorned 
narralives. Had the authors of tliese books appear- 
ed to aim at an entertaining manner of writing, the 
case would be different ; then it might be said, that 
the miracles were introduced like poetic descriptioni 
and prodigies, to animate a dull relation — to atnuH 
the reader and engage his attention. 

2. Some parts of Scripture, containing an account 
of miracles fully sufficient to prove the truth of 
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Christianity, are quoted as autlkentic and genuine 
from the age in which they are said to be written 
down to the preaent. 

3. The miracnlous history, in general, is continn- 
ed — by the establishment of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions ; events contemporary with the mira- 
cles related to be wrought in attestation of both, or 
subsequent to them. These miracles are a satisbc- 
tory account of those events, of ivhich no other la- 
Hafactary account can be given, nor any account at 
all but what is merely imaginary and inveated. 
Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, when op- 
posed to historical evidence, prove nothing, but that 
historical evidence i« not demonstrative. There must 
be Bomething positive alleged against theproof of the 
genuineness and authenticity of Scripture, before it 
can be invalidated ; either that this evidence may be 
confronted by historical evidence on the other aide, or 
the genera] incredibility of the things related, or in- 
consistency in the general turn of history ; none of 
which can be proved. 

4. The Epistles of St. Paul, irom the nature of 
e|UStoIary writing, and moreover, from several of 
them being written, not to particular individuals, bat 
to Churches, carry in them evidences of their being 
genuine, beyond what can be in a mere historical 
narrative, left to the world at large. One Epistle 
especially, which is chiefly referred to here, (the 1st 
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to the Corinthiana,) has a distinct and particular 
' evideuce, from the manner in which it is quoted by 
Clemens Romanua, in an epistle of his own to that 
Church. Indeed the testimony of St Paul is to be 
considered as detached from that uf the rest of the 
AposUea, for the author declares, in his Epistles. 
that he received the Gospel in general, and the in- 
stitution of the Communion in particular, not from 
the rest of the Apostles, or jointly together with them, 
but alone and from Christ him»eif/ and he declares 
tiulher, that he was endued with the power of work- 
ing miracles, aa what nas publicly knowD to those 
very people, in the manner any one would speak to 
another of a thing which van as ^miliar, and as 
much known in coramon to them both, as any thing 
in the world,* Thie evidence, joined with wiiat 
these Epistles have in coraiQon with the rest of the 
New Testament, does not leave a particular pretence 
fur denying their genuineness: for, as to general 
doubts concerning it, any single fact, of such kind 
and antiquity, may have them, from the very nature 
of human affairs, and human testimony. 

5. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that 
Christianity offered itself to the world, and demanded 



- Vide Bom. it. 19 ; 1 Cor. lii. S, 9, 10—28, &o., mi 
I. 1, 2. 8, uid the whole sivtb. chapter; 2 Cor. xii. 12, ISj 
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to he Tceeived, upon the allegation of mirades, pub- 
licly wrought to attest the truth of it, in such an age, 
and that it was actually received by great numbers 
in that very age^ and upon the professed belief of the 
reality of these miracles. Now all this is peculia:r to the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations. Mahometanism 
was not introduced on the ground of miracles, t. e. 
public ones, for as revelation itself is miraculous, all 
pretence to it must necessarily imply some pretence 
to miracles.* Particular institutions in Paganism 
or Popery, eov^rmed by miracles after they were 
established, or even supposed to be introduced and 
believed on the ground of miracles, are not parallel 
instances, for single things of this kind are easily 
accounted for, after parties are formed, and have 
power in their hands ; when the leaders of them are 
in veneration with the multitude, and political in- 
terests are blended with religious claims, and reli- 
gious distinctions. But even if this be not admitted 
to be pemdiar to Christianity, the fact is admitted 
that it was professed to be believed on the evidence 
of miracles. Now, certainly it is not to be supposed 

• TliiB was all that Mahomet pretended to. « The Koran 
itself is a miracle." So far was he from claiming to himself 
the working of pvbUc miracles, that he declared he cUd not work 
them, since those wrought by others, the Prophets, Apostles, 
and Jesus Christ, failed to bring conviction witii them 1 — Vide 
Salens Koran, passim. 
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that Huch numbers of men, iu the most distant parts 
of tbe worid should forsake the religion of their 
country, and embrace another which could not but 
expose them to much self-denial, and, indeed, must 
have been a giving up of the world in a great degree, 
nnless they were really convinced of the truth of 
these miracles, as they professed, when they became 
Christians. And this their testimony is the same 
kind of evidence for those miracles as if they had 
written it, and their writings had come down to us. 
And it is real evidence, because it is oi facts of which 
they had capacity and full opportunity to inform 
themselves. It is also distinct from the direct his- 
torical evidence, though of the same kind ; for the 
general belief of any faet at the time in which it is 
said to have happened, is distinct from the express 
testimony of the historian. We admit the credulity 
of mankind ; but we should not forget their euspi- 
cions, and backwardness even to believe, and greater 
stiU to pi-actice, what makes against their interest. 
So that the conversion of many to Christianity, when 
education, prejudice, and aulhorily, were against it, 
is an undoubted presumption of its Divine origin. 
It lies with unbelievers to show why such evidence 
as all this amounts to, is not to be credited.' Ae- 



it be ubjecteil (hat it it ruber dender ground upon nhich 
d, merel; tbU ae tmaiot prove the cojitniri/ or tkt Jidtt- 
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eordinglf , there is 

~ Objsctbd: lat. " Numberless enthusiastic people, 
in different ages and countries enpoae themselves to 
the same difficulties wiiich the primitive ChrietiaiiH 
did, and are ready to give up their lives for the most 
idle follies imaginable." 

Answer: Thoi^h testimony is no proof of enthu- 
■iastic opinions, or of any opinions at all, yet (as is 
allowed in all other cases) it is a proof of &cts. The 
apostlea' sufferings proved their belief of the l^cts ; 
and their belief proved the facia, for they were such 
as came under the observation of their senses. 
■ 2d Objection; " But enthusiasm greatly KwaftwM, 
if it does not totally and absolutely destroy, the evi- 
dence of testimony even forjkcts, in matters relating 
to religion. 

Answer: If great numbers of men, not appearing 
in any peculiar degree weat or negligent, affirm that 
they saw and heard such things plainly with their 
eyes and ears, and are admitted to be in earnest, 
such testimony is evidence of the strongest kind we 

koed oF the diing, we may answer, that it U not intended to be 
piBuod to rett OR i it is intended tu set us in motion ; and the 
evidence will grow in proponion to the eomeetncss and eincerily 
to ascertain the point. Now, is there cot a moral fitness in this, 
fliat evidence should be progresuie, and that, in prnportion to 
die rinjj^GSB of eye and the diligence with which it is sought 
Hid inveatiKated ?~ Wolfe't Semaing. 
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call have for any matter of (act. Such an account' 
their teBtimony must be admitted, in plat 
far-fetched, indirect, and wonderful one of ent&i 
siasm, until gome mcrediblity can be shown 
Ikings thus attested, or contraiy testimomf prodiaed. 
The very mention of enthusiasm goes upon this pre- 
vious supposition, which must be proved before such 
a charge need be answered ; but as the eontra-ry has 
been proved, an answer to it is much less required. 
However, as religion is supposed to be peculiarly 
liable to enthusiasm, we will consider what analogy 
suggests. Nameless and numberless prejudices, ro- 
mance, affectation, humour, a desire to engag 
tion or to surprise, party spirit, custom, little 
titioD, unaccountable likiogsand disUkings, are^ 
be considered as influences of a like kind to ent 
siasm, because they are oflen scarce known or' 
fleeted upon by the persons themselves who are 
fluenced by them. These influence men strot 
in common matters, yet human iestimo^ in these mat- 
ters is naturally and justly believed notwithstanding. 
3d Objection; "But the primitiveChriatians might 
still, tn part be deceived themselves, and, in part, 
designedly impose upon others, which is rendered 
very credible from that mixture of real enthusiasni 
and real knavery to be met with in the same charac- 

Answgh: It is a fact that, though endued n 
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reason to distinguish truth from Msehood, and also 
with a regard to truth in what they say^ men are all 
liable to be deceived by prejudice; and there are per- 
sons who, from their regard to truth, would not in- 
vent a lie entirely without any foundation at all, but 
yet would propagate it after it is once invented, with 
heightened circumstances; And others, though they 
would not propagate a lie, yet, which is a lower de- 
gree of fiilsehood, will let it pass without contradic- 
tion. This is analogical to the ground of the objec- 
tion ; yet, notwithstanding all this, human testimony 
remains still a natural ground of assent, and this as- 
sent ia natural principle of action. 

4th Objection : But it is a^^EC^ that mankind have, 
in different ages, been strangely deluded with pre- 
tences to miracles and wonders.'' 

Answer: They have been, by no means, oftener, 
nor are they more liable to be, deceived by these 
pretences than by others.* 

5th Objection : But there is a very considerable 



* Counterfeit coin supposes that there is such a thing in the 
woild as good money, and no one would pretend outwardly to 
he virtuous, unless some were really so. In the same manner, 
felse miracles suppose the existence of real ones ; and the cheats 
that have been imposed upon the world, far from fumishing^us 
with reasons to reject all miracles in general, are, on the con- 
trary, a strong proof that some, of which they are imitations, 
have been genuine. — Douglas on Miracles. 
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degree of kialorical evidence for miracles acknow- 
ledged to be fabulous." i ^ 

Answer: Is there the like evidence? By Btfl 
means.* But, even admitting that there were, tkl 
consequence would not be that the evidence of the 
latter is not to be admitted; for what would such b 
conclufiion really amouDt to, but this, that evidence 
confuted by contrary evidence, or any way ovei>- 
balanced, destroys the credibility of other evidencp 
neither confuted uor overbalanced ? If two men, of 
equally good reputation, had given evidence in dif- 
ferent cases no way connected, and one of them had 
been convicted of perjury, would this confute tiie 
testimony of the other? 

In addition to all these answers, it naay be ob- 
served, it can never be sufficient to overthrow direct 
historical evidence, indolently to say, that there are so 
many principles from whence men are liable to bi; 
deceived themselves, and disposed to deceive othen, 
especially in matters of religion, that one know« noi 
what to believe. It, indeed weaften* the evidence of 
testimony in all cases, and it will appear to do »o 
in different degrees according to men's experience or 
notions of hypocrisy or enthusiasm ; but nothing can 
destroy the evidence of testimony in any case, but s 

* Vide Paley'ii Evidences, E*art % nhere Ihia point a w 6i- 

SasUniiy proved. 
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proof or probability that persons are not compe- 
tent judges of the facts to which they give testimony, 
or that they are actually under some indirect influ- 
ence in giving it, in such particular case. Till this 
be made out, the natural laws of human actions re- 
quire that testimony be admitted. Now, the first 
and most obvious presumption is, that they could 
not be deceived themaelvea, nor would deceive 
others ; for the importance of Christianity must have 
engaged the attention of its first converts, so as to 
iiave rendered them less liable to be deceived from 
carelessness, than they would in common matters ; 
and the strong obligations to veracity which their re- 
ligion laid them under made them less liable to de- 
ceive others. The external evidence for Christianity, 
.unbelievers, who know any thing at all of the matter, 
must admit ; that is, as persons in many cases own 
they see strong evidence from testimony for the 
truth of things which yet they cannot be convinced 
are true — supposing that there is contrary testimony, 
or that the things are incredible. But there is no testi- 
mony contrary to that which we have been consider- 
ing; and it has been fully proved tliat there is no in- 
credibility in Christianity in general, or in any part 
of it. 

I. 2d. The eeideace of Christiamty from Prophecy. 
The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a 
prophecy, whether it arise from the nature of pro- 
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phecy'or trora want of teaming or of opportunities of 
inquiry, or from the deficiencies in civil history, and 
the different accounts of historians, does not, in any 
degree, invalidate the proof of foresight, arising from 
the clear fulfilment of those parts which are under- 
stood. For the case is evidently the same as if those 
parts which are not understood were lost, or not writ- 
ten at all, or written in an unknown tongue. Sup- 
pose a writing partly in cypher and partly in plain 
words at length, and that in the part understood 
there appeared mention of several known &cts; il 
would never come into any man's thoughts tu ima- 
gine, that, if he understood the whole, perhaps he 
might find that those taets were not in reality known 
by the writer. The fulfilment of the Ikcts known 
is esteuBive enough to prove foresight moie t 



1st Objection : " Considering each prophecjd 
tinctly, it does not at all appear that the propbec!^ 
were intended of those particular events to wbich 
they are applied by Christians ; and, therefore, it' 
they mean any thing, they are intended of c 
events unknown to us, and not of these at all." 

Answer : A long series of prophecy being a 
cable to such and such events, is itself u 
that it referred to them. This appears from analogy ; 
for there are two kinds of writing which bear a gi*al 
resemblance to prophecy, with respect to the waller 
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'{ beibre us — the mythological, and satirical where the 
I iatire is to a certaia degre« concealed. In the 
li ^yrmer kind, a man might be assured that, be under- 
' stood -what Bit author intended by a Cable or parable, 
I related, without any application or moral, merely 
' from seeing it to be easily capable of such applica- 
tion, and that such a moral might naturally be 
deduced from it. And, in a satirical writing, he 
might be fuUy assured that such persons and events 
irere intended, merely from its being applicable to 
themi and his satisfaction that he understood the 
mtmded meaning of these writings would be greater 
<ff less, in projiortion as he saw the general turn 
a£ them and the number of particular things to 
be capable of such applicatiun. In the same way, 
if a long series of prophecy is applicable to the 
^jresent state of the Church, and to the political 
Mtuations of the kingdoms of the world, some 
dousand years after these prophecies were de- 
livered; and if a long series of prophecy, delivered 
before the coming of Christ, is applicable to Him, 
these things are in themselves a proot; that the pro- 
phetic history was iutended of Him, and of thoai^ 
events, in proportion as the general turn of it, and 
&e number and variety of particular prophecies are 
capable of such application. And although the 
Appearing fulfilment of prophecy is to be allowed to 
determine its meaning, it may be added that pro- 
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pheciea hare been determined heforehand., as they 
have been Mfilled. The prophecies of a Messiah 
were applied to Him, by the Jewa, before the coming 
of Christ; and those concerning the state of the 
church in tlie last ages, were applied to it by the 
primitive Christiana, as the event seems to verify. 

Farther, even if it could be shewn, to a high degre* 
of probability, that the Prophets thought of events 
different from those whieh Christians alledge to be 
the completion of their predictions ; or that their 
prophecies are capable of being applied to other 
events than what Christians apply them to ; yet to 
say that tlie Scriptures, and the things contained in 
them, can have no other or farther meaning, tlian 
those persons thought or had, who first recited or 
wrote them, is evidently saying that those persons 
were the original, proper, and sole autliora of these 
hooks, and not the amanuenses of the Holy Ghost : 
which is absurd, while the authority of these books 
is under consideration — it is beting the question. 
If we knew the whole meaning of the compiler of a 
book, taken from memoirs, for instance, we would 
not suppose that we knew, from this, the whole mean- 
ing of the autlior of the memoirs. So that the ques- 
tion is, whether a series of prophecy has been 
fulfilled, in any real sense of the words ; for such 
completion is equally a proof of foresight, more tbM 
human, whether the Prophets are or arc not mppowd 
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to have understood it in a different sense. For, 
though it is clear that the Prophets did not under- 
stand the Ml meaning of their predictions, it is 
another question how far they thought they did, and 
in what sense they understood them. So that it is 
useless to shew that prophecy is applicable to events 
of the age in which it was written, or of ages before 
it. To have proved this, before the completion, 
might, indeed, have answered some purpose; for it 
might have prevented the expectation of any such 
farther completion. For example, if Porphyry could 
have shewn that some principal parts of the book of 
Daniel, for instance the 7th verse of the 7th chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the latter ages, 
was applicable to events which happened before, or 
about, the age of Antiochus Epiphanes,* this might 
have prevented them from expecting any farther 
completion of it. But even if he could prove his 
assertion — which by no means appears — these re- 



* k appears that Porphyry did nothing, worth mentioning, 
in this way. For Jerome, on the passage, says : " Duas poste- 
riores bestias in uno Macedonum regno ponit.^' And as to the 
ten Kings, " Decern reges enmnerat, qui fuerunt ssevissimi : 
ipsosque reges non unius ponit regni, verbi gratia, Macedoniss, 
Syrise, Asiee, et Egypti, sed de diversis regnis unum efficit 
regum ordinem. " And in this way of interpretation, anything may 
be made of anything." — Vide Newton on the Prophecies^ and 
Bishop Chandler*s Vindication of Christianity* 
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marka shew it to be of no consequence : and they 
are rcmarkB which must be acknowledged, by those 
of a fair mind, to be juat; and the evidence referred 
to in them, real. But it is much more oasy, and 
move falls in with the negligence, presumption, and 
wilfulness of the generality, to determine at once, 
with a decisive air — there is nothing in them. 

It. We shall now endeavour to give some account 
of the general argument for the truth of Christianity ; 
consisting both of tiie direct and circumstantial evi- 
dence, considered as making up one argument, for 
three reasons — 1st, this is the kind of evidence upou 
which most ([ueationa of difficulty, in common prac- 
tice, are determined — evidence arising from various 
coincidences, which support and confirm each other; 
3d, this seems to be of the greatest importance, and 
not duly attended to by every one; 3d, the niatten 
of fact here enumerated, being acknowledged by 
unbelievers, the weigiit of the whole, collectively, 
must be ackiiowledged to be very important. 

(1.) Revelation, whether real or supposed, may 
be considered as wholly historical — for prophecy is 
nothing but anticipated history — and doctrines and 
precepts are matters of fact. The general design of 
Scripture, containing this revelation, thus considered 
as historical, may be said to be, to give us an account 
of the world in one single view, aa God's woRLn -, 
by which it appears dbtinguiehed from all other 
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books. It begins with an account of God's creation 
of the world, in order to ascertain, by what he has 
done, the object of our worship, distinct from idols, 
— and the Being of whom the whole volume treats. 
St. John, perhaps in allusion to this, begins his 
gospel with an account of Him by whom God 
created all things. It contains an abridgement of 
the history of the world, in the view just mentioned, 
from the first transgression, during the continuance 
of its apostacy from God, till the times of the restitu- 
tion of all things ;* giving a general account of the 
governments by which religion is, has been, or shall 
be affected. On this it may be remarked, that the 
supposed doubtfulness of the evidence for revelation, in 
place of implying a positive argument that it is not 
true; implies a positive argument that it is true: 
for, if any common relation of such antiquity, such 
extent, and variety, could be proposed to the exami- 
nation of the world, and if it could not be confuted 
in any age of knowledge and liberty, to the satisfac- 
tion of reasonable men, this would be thought a 
strong presumptive proof of its truth ; strong in 
proportion to the probability that if it were false, it 
might have been shewn to be so. Now Christianity 
is not said, by any, to have been thus confuted. 

• Acts iii. 21. \^de also Rev. x. 7. Dan. ii. 44. vii. 22. 
Rev. xxii. 5. Dan. vii. 27. 
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Farther, the Old Testament, together with the moral 
system of the world, contains a chronological acconul 
of the beginning of it ; and, from thence, an nil' 
broken genealogy of mankind for many ages befbrt 
eomnion history begins. It contains an account n( 
God's making a covenant with a particular natioo— 
His government of them — His threatenings " ihai 
He would scatter them among all people, from 0D( 
end of the earth unto the other" — and His promtsi' 
" that He would bring again the captivity of Hi* 
people Israel, and plant them upon their land ; and 
they should be. no more pulled up out of the land."* 
It foretells that God would rtuse them up a parti- 
cular peraott— the Messiah— in whom all His promises 
should be finally fulfilled; and, consequently, (as pro- 
fane, as well as aacred, history informs us), there 
was a general expectation of his appearing at such s 
particular time, before any one appeared clainung 
to be that person. It foretells also, that he should be 
rejected by those to whom he was so long promised.f 
and that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles-t 



• Vjdc DeuL iix. 2, a la. xlv. 17. 1x. 21. Jer. ) 
xM. 08. Amos. ix. 15. Jcr. uii. 36. 
t Vide Is. viii. 14, 15. ilii. 5. xUii. Md. L 10, II, u 

) Is. x]ix. 6. iL x>. Ivi. 7. MaL i. 11. To i 

nddcd thn other prophecies of the like kind, WTeral in ihe Km 
Testament, and very mnny in the Old, which describe w 
he tlie coropletinn of the reyealud plan of Frovidence. 
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The Scripture farther inforruB ub, that at the time 
the Messiah was expected, a person arose in this nation, 
claiming to be that Messiah, to whom all thepraphe- 
cies referred. He continued some years working mi- 
iracles, and endued his disciples with a power of doing 
the same, to be a proof of the truth of that religion 
which He commissioned them to publish : that they, 
accordingly, made numerous converts, andestablished 
His reUgion in the world; to the end of which the 
Scripture professes to give a prophetic a 
the state of this religion among mankind. 

(2.) Suppose now a person, quite ignorant of 
history, to remark these things in Scripture, without 
knowing but that the whole was a late fiction ; then 
to be informed of the following confessed iacts : 
that the profession and establishment of natural reli< 
gion is greatly owing to this book, and the supposed 
revelation which it contains,'* even in those countries 
which do not acknowledge the proper authority of 
Scripture ; yet that it is acknowledged by many 



■ Bill it is lo be remembered, that how much Boever the 
establishment of natural religion in the world is owing to 
Scripture-revelation, this dues nut dcetroj the proof of religion 
from reason ; any more than the proof of Euclid's Elements 
a dcBtrojed by a man's knnwing, or thinking, that he should 
never have seen the truth of the scvoral propnsitions contained in 
it, nor had those propositions come into hia thoughts, but for that 
mathematiciaa — BuTLEa. , 
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nations ;_that religion is highly important : (all this 
considered together, would make the appearing and 
receiving of this book seem the most important 
event in the history of mankind, and would claim 
for it, as if by a voice from Heaven, a serious 
exaininatiuii :) — that the first parts of Scripture are 
acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; that 
its chronology, and common history, are entirely 
credible, being confirmed by the natural and civil 
history of the world, collected from common his- 
torians, from the state of the earth, and from the late 
inventions of arti^ and sciences : that there appears 
nothing related as done in any age, not conformable* 
to the manners of that age : that there are all the 
internal marks imaginable of real characters : that 
themiVocfejare interwovenwiththec(»nmon history — 
which, therefore, gives some credibility to them — 
that the Jews, of wliom it chiefly treats, are ac- 
knowledged to have been an ancient nation, and 
divided from all others : that they preserved natural 
religion among them, which cannot be said of the 
Gentile world — (which agtun adds a credibility to the 

■ There are several objections to pa^fages of Scripturct 
occaMoned by ool conHdoring them in reference to the maDnen 
of the timea. Thus it appears that the thingn objected to, like 
many others that are censured in Christianity, and in Scripture, 
are, io a greater or less degree, actual provfi of their trutii and 
authentieity. 
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miracles, for they alone can satisfectorily account 
for this event) ; that as there was a national expec- 
tation amongst them,* raised from the prophecies of 
a Messiah to appear at such a time, so one at this 
time appeared claiming to be that Messiah ; that he 
was rejected by this nation (as seemed to be foretold) 
but received by the Gentiles, yet not upon the evi- 
dence of prophecy, but of miracles ; that the religion 
he taught supported itself under the greatest difficul- 
ties, gained ground, and at length became the reli- 
gion of the world ; that, in the mean time, the Jewish 
polity was utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed 
over the face of the earth ; that, notwithstanding this, 
they have remained a distinct numerous people for 
so many centuries, even to this day ; which, not only 
appears to be the express completion of several pro- 
phecies concerning them, but also renders it, as one 
may say, a visible and easy possibility that the pro- 

* Vide Bishop Chandler's Vindication of Christianity, where 
it is fully proved that this expectation was general among the 
Jews and Samaritans. The effects of it may be judged from its 
extension among the Gentiles. To say nothing of the Arabians 
and of the appearing of the star to the Magi — Suetonius in- 
forms us (Vespasian, cap. iv. 8.) " Percrebuerat oriente toto 
vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore Judsea pro- 
fecti rerum potirentur." And Tacitus, in his history (Lib. v. 
chap. 9), testifies, that *^Pluribu8 persuasio inerat, antiquis 
sacerdotum Uteris contineri, eo ipso tempore fore, valesceret 
oriens, proefectique Judapa rerum potirentur." 
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mises made to them, as a nation, may yet be fiilfilled : 
that there are obvious appearances of the state of the 
world in other respects, besides what relates to the 
JewE, and of the Christian Church having so long 
answered, and still answering to the prophetic history. 
Let him view these acknowledged facts in connection 
with what has been before collected from Scrip- 
ture, and the weight must appear very considerable 
to any reasonable mind. 

Objections precluded; All these things, and 
the several particulars contiuned under them, require 
to be distinctly and most thoroughly examined. This 
has not been attempted here. However, the things 
advanced must be acknowledged by unbelievers; for 
though they may say, that the historical evidence of 
miracles, wrought in attestation of Christianity, is not 
sufficient to convince them that such miracles were 
really wrought, they cannot deny that there is sacli 
historical evidence, it being a known matter of fact 
that there is. They object to the appearance of a 
standing miracle, in the Jews remaining a distinct 
people in their dispersion, accounting for this fact 
by their religion forbidding them intermarriages 
with those of any other, and prescribing them a great 
many peculiarities in their food, which prevent them 
being incorporated with any other people. But an 
event, considered apart from all coincidence, may not 
appear miraculous, yet the coincidence with pro- 
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phecy may be so, though the event itself be supposed 
not. Thus the concurrence of our Saviour's being 
born at Bethlehem, with a long series of prophecy 
and other coincidences, is doubtless miraculous, 
though the event itself— his birth at that place, appears 
to have been brought about in a natural way, of 
which, however, no one can be certain. Men may 
say, the conformity between the prophecies and 
events is by accident ; but there are many instances 
in which such confm^ty itself cannot be denied. 
They may say, with regard to such kind of collateral 
things as those above mentioned, that any odd acci- 
dental events, without meaning, will have a meaning 
found in them by fanciful people. Men, I say, may 
talk thus, but no one who is serious can possiby think 
these things to be nothing, if he considers the impor- 
tance of collateral things, and even of lesser circum- 
stances, in the evidence of probahility, as distin- 
guished in nature from the evidence of demonstraiion. 
This general view of evidence may induce serious 
persons to set down every thing, which they think 
may be of any real weight at all in proof of it, and 
particularly the many seeming completions of pro- 
phecy. Nor should I dissuade any one from setting 
down what he thought made for the contrary side ; 
but let him remember, that a mistake on one side 
may be, in its consequences, much more dangerous 
than a mistake on the other; but is not this prejudice? 
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If suffered to influence the judgment,* it is so indeed, 
and, like other prejudices, it operates contrary ways 
in difierent men; for some are inclined to believp 
what they hope, and Others what they fear; and it 
is manifest uureasonableneas to apply to men's pa»- 
siora in order to gain their assent. But, in delibera- 
tions concerning condiict, there is nothing which rea- 
son more requires to be taken into the account than 
tiie importance of it. But the truth of our religion, 
like the truth of common fects, is to be judged by all 
the evidence taken together. And, unless the whoU* 
series of things which may be alledged in this ail- 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably 
be supposed to have been by accident (for here the 
stress of the argument for Christianity lies), then is 
the truth of it proved ; in like manner as, if in any 
common case, numerous events acknowledged were 
to be alledged in proof of any other event disputed, 

* Thus, though it is indeed absurd to talk of llie greatvr 
merit of assent upon little or no evidenee, than upon de- 
numstration, yet the atjict discharge of our du^ with le» 
sensible evidence, does implj in it a better character than the 
same diligence in the discharge of it, upon more sensible eii- 
denee. This Fully accounts for, aiul explaina that assertion of 
(lur Saviour — " BUaed are Ihey ihat havtnot seen and i/et ione 
belitved" — have become Christjans, and obeyed the Guqieli 
upon less sensible evidence than that which Thomas, to vhom 
he is speaking, in^sted upon Buller't StrmoH on the Ignti- 
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the truth of this event would be proved, not only if 
any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself clearly 
imply it, but though no one of them singly did so, if 
the whole of the acknowledged events taken together 
could not, in reason, be supposed to have happened, 
unless the disputed one were true.* 

It is obvious how much advantage the nature of 
this evidence gives to those persons who attack Chris- 
tianity, especially/ in conversation. For it is easy to 
show, in a short and lively manner, that such and 



* The evidences of religion being so exceedingly dissimilar 
are highly characteristic of its truth. If man's contrivance, or 
if the favour of accidents, could have given to Christianity any of 
its apparent testimonies — either its miracles or its prophecy, its 
morals or its propagation, or, if I may so speak, its Founder — 
there could be no room to believe, nor even to imagine, that all 
these appearances of great credibility could be united together 
by any such causes. If a successful craft could have contrived its 
public miracles, or so much as the pretence of them, it required 
another reach of craft and new resources to provide and adapt 
its prophecies to the same object. Further, it demanded not 
only a different art, but a totally opposite character, to conceive 
and promulgate its admirable morals. Again, the achievement of 
its propagation in defiance of the powers and terrors of the 
world — ^but the hypothesis sinks under its incredibility. For, 
each of these suppositions of contrivance being arbitrary, as it 
certainly is, and unsupported, the climax of them is an extrava- 
gance ; and if the imbecility of art is foiled in the hypothesis^ 
the combinations of accident are too vain to be thought of. — 
Davison on Prophecy » 
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such things are liable to objection — that this and 
another thing is of little weight in itself — but impos- 
sible to show in like manner, the united force of the 
whole argument in one view. 



CHAP. VIII. 



OF THE OBJECTIONS WHICH MAY BE MADE AGAINST 
ARGUING FROM THE ANALOGY OF NATURE TO 
RELIGION. 



I. The Objections that may be urged against arguing from 
Analogy to Religion may be answered, in general, by 8a3nng, 
that they are owing to half views — ^to indeterminate language, 
and the deficiencies and abuse of words; but each objection 
can be separately precluded. 

II. This Treatise proceeds upon the principles of others, and, 
therefore, is not as full a confirmation of Religion as it might 
otherwise be. 



I. 1st. Objected : " It is a poor thing to solve 
difficulties in revelation, by saying, that there are the 
same in natural religion, when wh^t is wanting is to 
clear both of them of these their common, as well as 
others ther respective, difficulties." 

Answer: The having all difficulties cleared, may 
be the same as requiring to comprehend the Divine 
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Nature, and the whole plan of Providence. As to 
its being a poor thing to ai^ue from natural to re. 
sealed religion, it has always been allowed, and it is 
oHen necessary to argue iu such a way of probable 
deduction from what is acknowledged to what is dis- 
puted ; and, indeed, the epithet poor is as properly 
applicable to the whole of human life. Is it not a 
poor thing, for instance, that even the most eminent 
physician should have so little knowledge in the cure 
of diseases as often to act upon conjecture, where the 
life of a man is concerned ? Yet it is not a poor 
thing in comparison of having no skill at all. Farther, 
it is of great conset/uence to show that objections 
urged against revelation are as much levelled against 
natural religion ; for thus we prove that the objectors 
are arguing against moral Providence, while they 
seem, whether intentionally or nut, to ac^ue agaiust 
revelation ; for nothing more has been taken fur 
granted in the second part of this treatise than there 
was in the first, viz. the existence of an Author of 
nature ; so that Christianity is vindicated, not froni 
its analogy to natural religion, but chiefly trum its 
analogy to the constitution of nature. 

2d. Objected : " It is a strange way of convindiig 
men of the obligations of religion, to show them that 
they have as little reason for their worldly pursuits." 

Answed: Religion is a practical thing, and cod- 
sbts iu £uch a determinate course of Ufe, ta there b 
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reason to think b cominanded by the Author of ua- 
I hire, and will, upon the whole, be our happiness un- 
der Hia government. Now, if men can be convinced 
that they have the like reason to believe this as to 
believe that care of their temporal affairs will be their 
advant^e — this, with the iuliniteiy superior interest 
which religion proposes, will be an argument for the 
practice of it. But the chief and proper force of the 
I si^ument, referred to in the objection, lies in another 
place ; for it is said, that the proof of religion is in- 
volved in such inextricable difficulties as to render it 
doubtful; and this is made a positive argument 
against its truth, since, if it were true, it is said to 
be incredible that it should be left to doubtful evi- 
\ dence. Now, the observation, that, from the natural 
constitution of things, we muat, in our temporal con- 
cerns, almost continually, and in matters oi great 
consequence, act upon evidence of a like kind and 
d^ree to the evidence of religion, is an answer to 
' this ailment, because it is a general instance made 
I up of numerous particular ones of somewhat in the 
' conduct of the author of nature towards us similar tr) 
what is said to be incredible. 

8d Objection; " It is a strange way of vindicat- 
ing the justice and goodness of the Author of nature, 
and of removing objections against both, to which 
< the system of religion lies open, to show that the like 
' .objections lie against natural Providence. This is 
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a way of answering objections agaiiiat religion with- 
out even pretending to make out that the system ol' 
it, or the particular things in it objected against, are 
reasonable ; especially when it is admitted that ana- 
logy is no answer to such objections, t. e. tho»e against 
wisdom, justice, and goodness." 

Answer : The design of this treatise is, not to 
vindicate the character of God, but to show the <fa- 
ligations of men — not to justify his Providence, but 
to show us our duty. For, Ist, It is not neceseary 
to justify the dispensations of Providence against ob- 
jections, any larther than to show, that the things 
objected to may be consistent with, and eveu in- 
stances of justice and goodness, as has been already 
shown (Chap. 4, Part II.). 2d. The objeetionB are 
not endeavoured to be removed, by shewing that 
the like objections, allowed to he eoncluaive, lie against 
natural Providence; but these objections being 
shown to be incondusite, the credibility of the things 
objected against, considered a^ matters of &£t, is 
shown from their conformity to the constitution of 
nature. 3d. This would be of weight, even though 
these objections were not answered. For, there be- 
ing the proof of religiou, above set down, and religiou 
implying several facts — for instance, the fact thai 
God will hereafter reward and punish men for their 
actions — the observation, that His present govern- 
ment is by rewards and punishments, shows thai 
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Jutwe fact not to be mcredible. 4th. Though ob- 
jections against the reasonahlenega of the ayatem of 
religion, cannot be anawered without entering into 
the considn'ation of its reasonableness ; yet objec- 
tions against the credibility or trttth of the system 
may; because the system of it is reducible into mat- 
ter of &ct, and the probable truth of facts may be 
shown without considering their reasonableness. 
Nor is it necessary to prove the reasonableness of 

'every precept and dbpensation; though, in some 
-cases, it is highly useful to do so. But the general 
obligations of rehgion are made out by proving the 
leaaonableness of its^radtce. 5tb. Though analogy 

' be not an immediate answer to such objections, yet 

■ it ia an immediate answer to what is intended by 
''them, which is — to show that the things objected 

against are incredible. 

4th. Objected: "Wheu analogical reasoning is 
carried to the utmost length, it will yet leave the 
mind in a very unsatiafted stale." 

Answeb: It is acknowledged, that the foregoing 

■ .Treatise is far from satisfactory ; but so would any 
natural institution of life appear, if reduced into a 
system, together with its evidence. Indeed, the un- 

I , , satia^tory nature of the evidence on which we arc 
I . obliged to act, in the daily course of life, is scarce to 
ij be espressed. Yet men do not throw away life, or 
1 . disregard the interests of it. upon account of this 
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cloubtfiilness. The evidence of religion, then, being 
admitted real, those who object against it, as not 
satisfactory, i. e. as not being what they wish it, 
plainly forget the very condition of our being; for 
satis&ction, in this sense, does not belong to such a 
creature as man. They also forget the very notion 
qfreligum; for religion presupposes, in all those 
who will embrace it, a certain degree of integrity and 
honesty, just as much aa speaking to a man presup- 
poses that he understands the language in which 
you speak, or the warning a man of danger presup- 
poses in him self-eoncern. And, therefore, the question 
is, not whether the evidence of religion be satisfac- 
tory as to the purposes of curiosity, but whether it 
be, in reason, sufficient to prove aod discipline a 
virtue which it presupposes. 

5th Objected : " It must be unaccountable 1 
norance of niankind, to imagine that men will be 
prevailed upon to forego their present interests and 
pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtful e 
dence." 

Answer : Religion is intended for a trial a 
ercise of the morality of every person's 
who is a subject of it; and thus considered, it has its 
ends upon all persons to whom it has been proposed, 
with evidence sufBcient in reason to influence their 
practice; for it puts them in a state of probation, let 
them behave as they will in it. And the purpose of 
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this Treatise is to show how, in reason, men ought to 
behave — not how, in fact, they will behave. But the 
objection itself allows the things insisted upon in this 
Treatise to be of some weight ; hence it is probable 
that the Treatise will have some influence ; and this 
is the same reason in kind, though not in degree, to 
lay it before men, as there would be if it were likely 
to have a greater influence. 

II. Thus the whole of the foregoing objections, 
arise in a great measure from half views, and unde- 
terminate language, but farther, it is to be observed, 
concerning them, that this Treatise has proceeded 
upon the principles of others, (t. e, nottoithstanding 
these principles — even admitting them to be true). 
Thus we have argued upon, or notwithstanding, the 
principles of Fatalists, which we do not believe ; and 
there have been omitted two principles of the ut- 
most importance, namely, the abstract principles of ' 
liberty and moral fitness* — which force themselves 

* Bishop Butler throughout the present work, has only consi- 
dered the moral difference, by which virtue and vice, as such, 
are approved and disapproved. Dr. Samuel Clarke, has de- 
monstrated (vide his sermons at Boyle's Lectures,) that there 
are essential differences in the qualities of human actions esta^ 
blished in nature, and this natural difference of things, prior to 
and independent of all will, creates a natural fitness in the agent 
to act agreeably to it : It is obvious that the introduction of 
this prindple would materially confirm Bishop Butler's argu- 
ments. 
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upon the mind, and in endeavouringto avoid them, 
form of expression some times made use of vill 
pear strange, to such as do not observe the 
it. Now these two abstract principles bei 
ted, religion can only be considered as a questi4 
of fact, and in this view it ia here considered, since' 
Christianity, and its proof, are historical ; and since 
also, natural religion is a matter of lact — as its gene- 
ral system is contained in the fact, that there is a 
righteous Governor of the World. This may be 
considered apart from these abstract principles : 
for instance, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, may be considered apart 
from their appearing so to our own minds ; the for- 
mer is an abtract truth — the latter is only a matter 
of feet. So likewise, that then; is in the nature of 
things an original standard of right and wrong, in 
actions, independent upon all will ; but which unal- 
terably determines the will of God, to exercise the' 
moral government of finally righteous rewards Bn4 
punishments — contains an abstract truth, as well as 
matter of &ct But suppose that the government of 
righteous rewards took place here — it would not be 
an abstract truth, but only a matter of fact ; and the 
same questions as are now raised, might still be raised 
about liberty and moral fitness; so that thia proof 
would remiuu, however the questions might be 
decided. And thus, God having given mankind a 
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moral fitculty, the object of -which is actions, which 
naturally approves some actions as of good desert, 
and condcuuiB others as of ill desert. This final 
righteous judgment is not to be considered as 
an abstract truth, but as mere a fact as if it took 
place here. This future fact has not, indeed, been 
proved with the force with which it might be 
proved, by taking in the considerations of liherli) 
and moral Jitnest ; but by otuitting thesej we have 
avoided the abstract questions concerning them, 
vhich have been perplexed with difficulties and ab- 
sinise reasonings ; and we have confined ourselves to 
natter of iact, which must have been admitted, if any 
thing was, by those ancient sceptics, who would not 
ha»e admitted abstract truth, but pretended to doubt 
whether there was any such thing as truth, or 
whaJter we could depend apon Acuities for the 
knowledge of it. in any case. 

Hence, therefore, the force of this treatise may 
be distinctly observed. To such as are convinced of 
religion upon the proof of the two last- mentioned 
principles, it will be an additional proof and confir- 
mation of it ; to such as are not satisfied with ab- 
sfnct reasonings, it will be an original proof of iL 
Those who believe will here find the scheme of 
Cbristianity cleared of objections, and its evidence 
peauliarly strengthened. Those who do not believe, 
wiU be shown the absurdity of all attempts to prove 
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Christianity felse, and they will also be shewn its 
plain undoubted credibility at the least Ridicule 
may be applied to show the argument from analogy 
in a disadvantageous light, but it is unquestionably 
a real one ; for, religion implying in it numerous 
Ikcts, analogy being a. confirmation of aU facta to 
which it can be applied; as it is the onh/ proof of 
moat, so it cannot but be admitted by every one to 
be of considerable weight on the side of religi 
both natural and revealed. 

Conclusion :' Deduct, now, what is to beded 
ed from the positive evidence of religion, upon I 
count of any weight which may be thought t 
main in the objections against it upon the i 
sceptical principles, and the practical consequeatai 
will be — 1st, That immorality is greatly aggr 
vated in persons who have been made acquaint 
with Christianity : because the moral system 
nature which Christianity lays before us, apprc 
itself almost intuitively to a reasonable mind, u 
seeing it proposed. 2d. That there is s 
between a full satisfaction of the truth of Chrisuai 
ity, and a satisfaction of the contrary ; which i 
die state of mind consists in a serious, doubting a 



• The auinmaries prefixed, to earfi chapter Ehould n( 
, In oondnuatioQ, as the force of the treatise consiBts in 
analrtgy ctHisidHred togelherr 
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prehension, that it may be true : and thk serious 
apprehension that Christianity may be true, lays 
persons under the strictest obligations of a serious 
regard to it throughout the whole of their life. 3d. 
It will appear that blasphemy and pro&neness, with 
regard to Christianity, are without excuse ; for there 
is no temptation to it, but from the wantonness of 
vanity or mirth. If this be a just account of things, 
and yet men can continue to vilify or disregard 
Christianity — ^which is to talk and act as if they had 
a demonstration of its falsehood — ^there is no reason 
to think they would alter their behaviour to any 
purpose, though there were a demonstration of its 
truth. 



THE END. 
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